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Have you sent in your notes on nesting 
distribution and abundance of the lark 


sparrow and black skimmer? 
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THE CHANGING SEASONS 
A Summary of the Spring Migration 


Ludlow Griscom 


HE outstanding climatic feature of most of 

eastern North America was a cool and rainy 
spring, changing to one that was exceedingly cold, 
windy, and dry northwestward. Torrential rains 
occurred in parts of the Far South, and a_ severe 
snowstorm in late May caused damage in the North- 
west. Coastal Texas alone reported ideal conditions 
for migration during the whole season. Many areas 
commented on the number of times violent and 
sudden weather changes took place. 

The general effect was a retarded migration, the 
main passage of group after group of species from 
early March to mid-May being from 1 to 2 weeks 
late. The first 10 days of May were remarkably 
cold throughout the northern tier of States, and it 
is of interest to note that the first groups of May 
migrants arrived in abundance from May II to 
13 from New England to Minnesota; it is indeed 
rare when such close conformity of schedule takes 
place over so wide a latitudinal belt. The season 
was a good one from the standpoint of the ob- 
server who desired variety and abundance of species 
and individuals, and who was willing to go out in 
poor weather conditions. Some spectacular results 
were obtained in the North, where the migrants ran 
suddenly into winter conditions and were dammed 
up in concentrations for days at a time. 

One of the peculiar features of the spring was a 
series of tropical disturbances in the south-central 
States. These brought many early arrivals of tropi- 
cal winterers to coastal Texas and even northwestern 
Florida. ‘To a phenomenal and unprecedented de- 
gree, stragglers of this group reached Ohio in early 
April, and there were a few extraordinarily early 
birds in Massachusetts. In the first place, these 
species showed up ahead of Gulf Coast winterers, 
instead of 2 or more weeks later; in the second 
place, these species were not seen or heard of 
again until their normal arrival period. It is this 
type of evidence which proves that the migration 
schedule of each species is largely inherited, and 
was originally evolved to insure the maximum de- 
gree of safety and favorable conditions for the 
great majority of individuals at each northward 
stage of their journey. Theoretically, it is common 
sense that any species consistently arriving too far 
north too soon would become extinct. 

This is why the ornithologist tends to deplore 
the amateur fad of chasing early or record dates of 
stragglers, as it is of no biological or scientific 
consequence whatever. The very common Baltimore 
oriole may be taken as an illustration. Near Boston, 
in the earliest May ever known, the bulk arrival 
was on May 4, and in the most backward season 
May 12, these extremes covering a period of 82 
years. Every spring, without fail, somebody sees 


1 oriole somewhere during the first days of May 
or, more rarely, during the last days of April. ‘The 
oriole of April 30 may well be seen in a year when 
the bird was particularly late to arrive in bulk 
numbers, and the observer fails to record or re- 
port this latter date! In the various regional re- 
ports before me, too many “arrival” dates obviously 
represent the first straggler, and there is no_ basis 
for any summary other than the utterly banal re- 
mark that “the usual number of early stragglers 
were reported throughout the country!” I trust that 
serious students will read and reflect on Dr. Lins- 
dale’s remarks on the waste of time and energy 
involved in mere list making, as compared to 
pursuing some real objective. 

The egret continues to increase rapidly in the 
interior. 

An event of the spring was the first real north 
ward flight of the eastern glossy ibis since 1878. The 
bird was reported from Delaware, southern and 
northern New Jersey, southern New York, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, and 3 localities in Massachusetts, 
including 1 flock of 23. This is probably a_by- 
product of the comeback of this rare bird in south 
crn Florida during recent years; I hear that 2300 
were counted near Lake Okeechobee last winter. 

With protection, the whistling swan continues a 
steady increase, particularly in the interior. The 
Canada goose has apparently about held its own 
during the past year. Snow and blue geese continue 
their increase, and spectacular flights are now a 
feature of the spring in favored localities; 75 were 
seen on Long Island and 500 in southern Connecti- 
cut, where the bird was virtually unknown up to 
20 years ago. 

Everyone reports a poor duck flight, the per- 
centage of the decrease over a year ago being about 
10°, westward, increasing eastward to as high as 
30°. At the Chautauqua Refuge in Illinois, a 
great concentration area for mallards, the spring 
flight amounted to nothing. Reports on the diving 
ducks conflict, some localities complaining of a 
marked decrease, others saying that this group held 
up fairly well. All observers agree that 90°%, of the 
wood duck population in the Northeast has dis- 
appeared during the last few years, and complaints 
of decrease are beginning to come in from the 
interior. Throughout the country the flight of red- 
heads amounted relatively to nothing. Both species 
patently need a closed season of many years. 

The shorebird flight seems to have pleased all 
observers except those on the California coast, and is 
annually a gratifying event to those whose experience 
goes back to the lean years of the first decade of 
the century. Particularly notable this spring was 
the flight of golden plover. On May 12-13, between 
3000 and 4000 were seen in western Minnesota, 
there were flocks up to 600 in North Dakota, a 
flock of several hundred in Illinois, and even 3 
birds on Long Island. There was also a notable 
flight of marbled godwits in the northern plains. 
Two and 7 Hudsonian godwits were seen in Mis- 
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souri, and 1 in Iowa. There was no report of the 
bufl-breasted sandpiper, and unfortunately none 
on how these 3 shorebirds fared in coastal Texas. 
An adult male ruff was seen displaying in New 
Jersey from May 3 to 9, and at about the same time 
another gratified observers in Massachusetts. 

Every now and then it is a good idea to give 
striking counts of some bird to try and wean local 
students away from the use of loose and meaning- 
less terms like “common” or “fairly common.” 
Phroughout most of the United States, these ad- 
jectives are used to describe the local status of the 
black tern on migration. Observers will note that 
12,000 was the peak day’s count this spring, on 
the Bear River marshes in Utah, where the bird 
really is common! 

The smaller-land-bird migration was generally 
regarded as good except in northwestern Florida. 
Ihe steady infiltration of southerly species north- 
ward continues. This spring observers singled out 
the blue-winged and Kentucky warblers for special 
comment. An extraordinary horde of gnatcatchers 
boiled north on the Atlantic coast north of their 
known northern breeding limits. Even as far north 
is Massachusetts, the active observer saw more in- 
dividuals this one spring than in the previous 20 
vears combined. 

Among great rarities, a scissor-tailed flycatcher 
appeared in southern California, and another near 
Chicago. The Harris’s sparrow that wintered in 
Massachusetts remained until late April, while 
another turned up in southern California. 





SPRING MIGRATION 


April 1 to June 1, 1947 
BOSTON REGION.—Winter ended in this section 


in mid-February with a heavy thaw, which brought 
prairie horned larks back to their breeding grounds; 





while cold weather 
returned there- 
after, the numbers 
of winter birds 
continued to de- 
crease steadily. 
. Boston escaped a 
a rorme$e, Se) heavy storm in 

3 ae early March that 
blanketed the country with snow south to Wash 
ington. Mild springlike weather, bare fields, and 
melting ice in rivers and swamps prevailed during 
the first half of the month, but practically no land 
birds showed up until the 16th. March belied its 
bad New England reputation in being about as 
nearly average as possible, with no extremes of 
weather; nevertheless the birds were held back, 
and a belated wave on April 2 brought the season 
up to date. 
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\pril was a thoroughly satisfactory month for ob- 
servers. After the wave on the 2nd, strong southwest 
winds produced an interesting late-afternoon flight 
of herons, grebes, hawks, crows, and blackbirds over 
the coastal marshes on April 6. The sapsucker, 
kinglets, hermit thrush, etc., came in a marked 
flight on the 12th. A prolonged cold spell with 
snow produced a marked migration during the 
last days of the month, and a list of 96 species was 
made on the 27th in Essex County; on April 30, 
stray individuals of the first May group trickled 
in, so that Mrs. Hervey Elkins found 12. species 
of warblers, double the usual number. 

On the whole, May was cool and rainy, and 
produced conditions most disappointing to ob- 
servers. Almost nothing happened during the first 
10 days because of cold rains and frosts. A great 
wave of belated birds came on the 12th, followed 
by a wave of truly spectacular proportions on the 
13th. All the missing late April birds, all of Group 
1, and the first contingent of Group 2 put in an 
appearance, and the migration was up to date. 
This was the one and only wave of the month. 
Frost, cold, and prolonged rains persisted until the 
20th; from the 2Ist on, birds trickled north in 
small or moderate numbers daily. Actually there 
was some rain on all but 7 days in 31; on no one 
day after a favorable night with southwest winds 
did decent weather last more than half a day, and 
often it was overcast, foggy, or raining by sunrise. 
Those who waited for a good wave and favorable 
weather conditions found that the birds had slipped 
by to their breeding grounds. But those who 
visited favorable areas almost daily did not have 
much ground for complaint; indeed, some of the 
warblers were unusually numerous, when daily 
counts were totaled. The writer found 276 species 
of birds in the State during the first 5 months 
of the vear, very much the best luck he has had 
in 20 years. While freely admitting an unusual 
variety of winter birds, the spring migration was 
not a poor one; it was merely difficult for the 
observer. 

Loons and pelagic birds.—A sea trip off Monomoy 
on May 30 disclosed the usual flight of loons, the 
first petrels, many sooty shearwaters, and a sur 
prising number of immature gannets. 

Herons.—The_ yellow-crowned night heron was 
reported from Nantucket, the Vineyard, and Cam- 
bridge (stray adults), and the usual nesting pairs 
at Marshtield. No other southern herons were 
recorded. 

Geese.—The Canada goose flight was fair, but the 
brant made a poor showing locally. Mr. and Mrs 
Grenville Clark were properly astonished to hear 
and see a flock of 60 brant alight on Dublin Lake, 
N.H., on the afternoon of May 22 after 24 hours 
of wind, rain, and fog from the east. There was 
the now-usual scattering of snow goose reports, but 
a flock of 5000 in southern Connecticut (Saunders) 
was unique. 

Ducks.—The continued decline in numbers of 
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fresh-water and bay ducks was a feature of the 
spring. I am inclined to believe that even the 
scaup and golden-eye were down. Only the black 
duck, green-winged teal, and buflfle-head showed 


no decrease over the past 2 or 3 years. The further 


decline of the wood duck was also outstanding. 
In all of the best territory in eastern Massachusetts, 
this bird is now 60°%-80°%, below the peak numbers 
of 1938, and the greatest part of this decrease 
has taken place in the last 3 years. This seems to be 
fair and reasonable proof that the open season 
was a mistake, and I devoutly hope that the Fish 
and Wildlife Service will close it. 

con- 
tinental decline of ducks, no one has_ properly 
brought out the increasing abundance of the sea or 
ocean ducks. The eider, old-squaw, and white- 
winged and American scoters can now be seen in 
truly astronomical numbers in the most favorable 
places, and they arrive earlier and linger later in 
numbers each spring. On April 12, I saw 20,000 
eiders off Monomoy; 20 years ago the whole winter 
population of Cape Cod did not reach this figure, 
and they were gone by mid-March. 


While everyone is discussing the general 


Hawks.—The hawk flight was excellent through- 
out March and April near the coast, and excellent 
on certain days over Mount Tom. A surprising late 
flight of belated stragglers involving 10 species was 
noted there on May 21 (Mr. and Mrs. Emery). 

Shorebirds.—The spring shorebird flight was again 
excellent, with black-bellied plover being seen in 
clouds, like “peep.” A rather curious paradox has 
As regards the fall flight, numbers of 
the commoner species appeared to become stabilized 
some years ago; indeed, declines in recent years have 
been noticeable. It is therefore unexpected to have 
the same species increasing every spring. A male 
European ruff in almost full breeding plumage 
was an event in late April (Frances Burnett) and 
in early May at Newburyport (R. C. Curtis). It was 
uniformly glossy black above, and the ruffs were 
cinnamon, finely barred with dusky. Never before 
has an adult male been found in New England, 
and innumerable observers were able to study it at 
close range at leisure; it occasionally displayed. 

Other water birds.—Gulls, especially the ring- 
billed, continue to increase. After 4 continuous 
days of northeast rain and fog, Guy Emerson and 
Ludlow Griscom found 2 pomarine jaegers chasing 
a Caspian tern off Martha’s Vineyard on May 4. 
Nearby in the surf was a red phalarope. There 
were more black terns than ever. 

Land birds.—So uneven a spring climatically pro- 
duced great unevenness in the numbers of many 
of the smaller land birds. Particularly numerous 
were fox sparrows. ruby-crowned kinglets, creepers. 
and the Nashville. myrtle, Cape May, black-throated 
blue, and = Blackburnian’ warblers. Particularly 
scarce were the white-crowned sparrows. late 
thrushes, and late flvcatchers, reflecting the lack 
of marked waves during their period of passage. 
Small flocks of the erratic and rare red 


developed. 


crossbill 


were present from mid-April to mid-May. It is 
impossible to count all of the gnatcatcher records. 
Ordinarily there are 2 or 3 coastal records per 
spring; this year the bird was present for 5 wecks, 
numerous observers saw 3 or 4 in a day, and there 
were at least 7 records in the Connecticut valley. 

Far fewer than the usual number of “southern” 
land birds were reported. I have heard of 2 summer 
tanagers, 2 hooded warblers, and 2 ceruleans. There 
was a cardinal at Lenox. It was definitely a good 
year for blue-winged and Brewster’s warblers and 
chats in Massachusetts. The only great rarity in 
this category was a Kentucky warbler at Nahant. 

The chief event of the season was a northward 
flight of glossy ibis, the first to be recorded in 
this region since 1878. Single birds were reported 
in Connecticut and on Block Island, R.I. On April 
27, I saw a flock of 23 flying north high overhead 
at Lynnfield, Essex County; about an hour later 
a group of 13 was seen about 5 miles farther north 
flying from east to west, presumably a contingent 
of the earlier group wandering around. On May 
10, R. C. Curtis went to Newburyport to see if 
he could find his ruff again. The tide was high, 
and there was nothing to be seen except the heads 
of a few yellow-legs in the grass. Suddenly a glossy 
ibis flew into the field of his glasses; after circling 
for a while, the ibis lit on the edge of the marsh, 
scaring up the ruff as it did so.—LuDLow Griscom, 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 


NEW YORK REGION.—The spring migration here 
was marked by most unusual weather conditions, in 
volving both temperature and rainfall; frequently 
records of long 
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nearly 214 inches 
above normal, the wettest April in nearly 20 years. 
In general, however, warm weather characterized 
the first half of the month, with temperatures con- 
tinually above average; this was followed by a 
half month of temperatures far below normal. An 
all-time high-temperature record was broken on 
April 6. Prevailing winds of the month were south. 
Cool weather continued during the first half of 
May and daily minimum records were broken fre- 
quently. On the 9th the lowest temperature ever 
known in any previous May was recorded; on this 
day there was a light snowfall, the latest on record. 
In the second half of the month temperatures 
became normal or slightly above. Rainfall was 114 
inches above average and the prevailing wind was 
northwest. The cool weather retarded development 
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of the foliage, and was probably the reason for an 
unusual migration picture. 

Ducks and geese.—The flight of ducks was the 
poorest ever recorded in the region. A survey of 
many miles of the Passaic River valley, including 
Troy Meadows, on March 29 disclosed but 4 species 
of ducks totaling 99 individuals. Normally, thousands 
of pintails and many representatives of other species 
should have been seen in the area at that time 
(Edwards, Eynon). Throughout the region the wood 
duck has practically disappeared. Less than 25% 
of the usual number of ring-necks were reported 
coming north this year. Canada geese were late and 
were in somewhat reduced numbers; 75 snow geese 
were seen over Rosedale, L.I., April 6 (Bull). A 
heavy flight of double-crested cormorants was noted 
off Long Island during the last week of April and 
over Rye, N.Y., in the first week of May. A common 
loon arrived on South Pleasant Lake, N.J., on May 
11 and was still there on May 27 (Hunn). 

Hawks.—Migrating turkey vultures were seen in 
northern New Jersey in late February and early 
March. In western Long Island, where this bird is 
usually rare. there were 6 reports of single vultures, 
another record at Oakdale, and 1 at Montauk. Like- 
wise rare in Westchester County, 12 vultures were 
recorded there in April (Cruickshank). Of the 
diminishing ranks of migrating hawks that pass 
through northern New Jersey, 532 were seen at 
Montclair on April 19; of these, 382 were broad- 
wings. This seems to have been the best day of the 
season. The last date of definite migration was 
May 4 (Eynon). 

Shorebirds.—The shorebird flight was about nor- 
mal. Woodcock and snipe arrived in late February 
but the snipe was rare. Piping plover arrived at 
Jamaica Bay by March 16 (Jacobson). There were 
good flights of greater yellow-legs in late March and 
several reports of lesser yellow-legs. Dowitcher num- 
bers were fair, and those of knot and curlew good. 
Two curlew sandpipers were noted at Jamaica Bay 
on March 10 and 11 (Eisenmann, Poor, et al.). and 
1 at the same place on Mav 28 (Elliott). Three 
black terns were seen at Rve, N.Y., Mav 13 (Cruick- 
shank). 

Land birds.——Among migrants late in leaving the 
region were evening grosbeaks, some of which re- 
mained at Ramsey, N.J.. until May 25 (Runk), and 
a saw-whet owl at Rye, N.Y., May 13 (Cruickshank). 
On the whole, early migrants from the south were 
about normal, but song sparrows and robins were 
notably late. An early mourning dove appeared at 
Garden City on March 9 (J. T. Nichols). Bird 
movement in April was light. with the first black 
and white warbler on Long Island on the 20th and 
the yellow and parula on the 26th. 

Although the first week in Mav brought an ex- 
tremely heavy flight of cliff swallows, it was not 
until May 12 that any birds could be considered 
abundant; on this dav representatives of groups 
1-4 appeared in numbers. This flight continued 
through the 17th, with a sharp drop in numbers 
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on the 18th. Stragglers then trickled through until 
the next heavy flight on May 23, which brought 
swarms of females. The following day showed little 
except known residents. 

This was not a spring of waves with definite peaks 
but, as unseasonably low temperatures were replaced 
by more normal weather, the birds flowed through 
in a constant stream of several days’ duration. Per- 
haps there is some correlation between this unusual 
migration and the occurrence in numbers of some 
migrants normally considered as rare. The blue-gray 
gnatcatcher, by no means usual here, was first 
reported on April 12 and after that few observers 
spent a day in the field without recording from 
1 to 6. Northern New Jersey and Long Island east 
to Massapequa and Manorsville were well populated 
by these normally scarce birds. Less common mi- 
grants, such as the Philadelphia vireo, and Tennes- 
see, Nashville, Cape May, and bay-breasted warblers, 
were at times almost numerous. Magnolia and 
Blackburnian warblers were common. An unusual 
number of cerulean and Kentucky warblers were 
reported, as well as hybrids of the blue-wing and 
golden-wing. Numbers of redstarts and blue-winged 
warblers were abnormally low. Lincoln’s sparrows 
were not at all rare; white-crowns were relatively 
numerous throughout the region—I1 at Rye, N.Y., 
on May 14, and 14 at the same place on May 17 
(Cruickshank). 

Rarities —A glossy ibis was seen on April 27 and 
again on the 30th at Lake Nelson near South Plain- 
field, N.J. (Hunn), and a bird of the same species 
on May 22 at Rye, N.Y. (Cruickshank). There were 
several reports from various points of prothonotary 
warblers and 2 records of yellow-throated warblers 
(ssp?). A little gull (L. minutus) was seen at the 
Narrows on April 13  (Jacobson).—CuHarirs K. 
Nicnots, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York 24, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—March weather con- 
ditions averaged normal. April was rather cold, and 
May was abnormally cold and wet. Total precipita- 
tion for the latter month 
was 8.73 inches—almost a 
record rainfall. 

Loons.—There was an 
outstanding flight of red- 
throated loons along the 
New Jersey coast in early 
April, as many as 800 
being reported at Cape 
May Point, N.J., April 
13 (Choate). 

Cormorants. — There 
was a heavy coastwise migration of double-crested 
cormorants, and a few were still present during the 
first week in June. 

Herons.—Rev. C. A. Chamberlin counted the 
herons roosting in the rookery at Stone Harbor, N.].. 
April 16. The count was made by watching the birds 
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come out at dawn and then going into the heronry 
and counting those that remained. This could easily 
be done, as the trees were not yet in leaf. His tally 
was: snowy egret, 100; little blue heron, 137; Louisi- 
3; yellow-crowned night heron, 12; black- 
crowned night heron, 100+. No green herons were 
present on this date. The Paulsboro, N.J., rookery, 
which in the past has harbored American egrets, 
little blue herons, and night herons, appears to 
have been entirely deserted this year—probably due 
to the partial destruction of the woods in which 
they nested, and to a break in the dyke, which has 
destroyed their nearby feeding grounds. 

Ibises—Two glossy ibises, seen in a marsh near 
Salem, N.J., on April 20 (Bender), frequented the 
area for about a week and were watched by several 
observers. Later in May, 2 ibises, perhaps the same 
birds, appeared at Bombay Hook, Del. 

Hawks.—Broad-winged hawks appeared in good 
numbers during early April. Sparrow hawks seemed 
to be more numerous than usual. Other species were 
not much in evidence. 

Ducks.—It can be safely said that breeding wood 
ducks in this area are far down in numbers, some 
say from 60% to 70°% as compared with 1942-43. 
Choate recorded several interesting species of ducks 
at Cape May Point, N.J.: March 29, European wid- 
geon; March 31, 16 baldpates, 2 shovellers, 4 ring- 
necked ducks; April 1, 3 green-winged teal. 

Rails.—Due possibly to the abundance of rainfall, 
rails were present in unusual numbers. King and 
Virginia rails were frequently noted. During early 
Mav, king rails made the air fairly vibrate with their 
calls at Bombav Hook, Del. (Manners). Sora rails 
were noted at this point on May 31 (Weyl). Clapper 
rails were present in their usual numbers in the 
maritime A black rail was seen at Hol- 
gate, N.J., on May 25, and a nest with 8 eggs found 
there in early June (Rogers for Merritt). 

Shorebirds.—There was a fine migration of shore- 
birds along the seacoast during late April and 
throughout May. Dowitchers appeared in thousands. 
The turnstone, black-bellied plover, Hudsonian cur- 
lew. and knot were verv numerous. Lesser vellow- 
legs appeared in unusual numbers at inland fresh- 
water rain pools: 1 flock contained about 50 birds. 
The oustanding shorebird was a male ruff discovered 
feeding with vellow-legs in a rain pool near Bridge- 
port, N.J.. on May 3 (Lukens. Kramer). It was in 
full breeding plumage. lingered until Mav 9. and 
was seen by many observers. On several occasions. 
as it neared the yellow-legs. it was seen to erect its 
ruff in the characteristic manner of the courting 
male. This particular ruff had a breast the color of 
a robin’s, was black mantled with some white areas. 
and had bright orange bill and feet. 

Land birds.—Weather conditions, although wet 
and cold, produced a remarkable but somewhat late 
mieration of warblers, vireos, thrushes, etc. Cane 
Mav, bay-breasted, and especially the Tennessee 
warblers were abundant from Mav 15 to 20. There 
were several records of cerulean and prothonotarv 
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warblers, both rare in this area. An orange-crowned 
warbler was seen at Woodbury, N.J., April 7 (W. 
Middleton); Brewster’s warbler, May 10, Pennypack 
Creek, Philadelphia (Yoder); Kentucky warbler, 4, 
Lawrenceville, N.J., June 12, probably breeding 
birds (Bloor); mourning warbler, May 17, Riverton, 
N.J. (H. Moore); Lincoln’s sparrow, May 12, River- 
ton, N.J. (E. Moore); pipit, 2, Pennypack Creek, 
Philadelphia, May 11 (McLenigan). Never have 
there been so mat:,; blue-gray gnatcatchers recorded 
in this area. ‘They appeared on almost every list. 
McNeill reported 8 from Pennypack Creek, they were 
seen by many observers from April 23 to May II, 
and there 5 pairs along Wissahickon Creek, 
Philadelphia, on April 30 (Cadbury). The evening 
grosbeak was reported from Haddonfield, N.J., on 
May 3 (E. Marshall). Two alder flycatchers, prob- 
ably a pair, were seen at Brooklawn, N.J., during 
the first week of June (Manners). 

Other items of interest—On April 20 (Haines, 
et al.), 72 species of birds were recorded in central 
Delaware: at Bombay Hook, 15 gadwall, 25 green- 
winged teal, 50 blue-winged teal, 30 shovellers, 1 
pigeon hawk, and 5 king rails; at the Choptank 
River, 2 barred owls and 2 prothonotary warblers. 

On the May 11 field trip taken by 18 groups 
from the D.V.O.C., 208 species were recorded. The 
list included 32 species of warblers. Blue-gray gnat- 
catchers were seen by 8 groups, red-breasted nut- 
hatches by 5 groups, broad-winged hawks by 8 
groups, and pectoral sandpipers by 3 groups. Only 
1 red-headed woodpecker was seen.—JULIAN K. 
Porrer, 437 Park Ave., Collingswood, N.]. 
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CAROLINA REGION.—Coastat  Srcrion.—Tem- 
peratures and rainfall were somewhat above normal 
for the entire region, with rainfall a little under 
normal along the 
a coast in May. 

< Migration.- 
Among departing 
winter residents, 
all of the follow- 
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April 3, and Can- 
ada geese, 11, April 10 at Romain (DuPre, Baldwin); 
blue-winged teal and ruddy duck, Lumberton, N.C., 
May 13 (J. L. Stephens, Jr.); pigeon hawk (being 
pestered by some 50 circling, darting swifts), Charles- 
ton, May 16 (Rabb); slate-colored junco, April 7 
(Rabb, Mosimann); fox sparrow, 6, Norfolk, Va., 
April 3 (Mrs. H. Thompson). 

Among the summer arrivals (at Charleston unless 
otherwise shown) were: willet, April 1; nighthawk, 
April 6; crested flycatcher, April 11, kingbird, April 
6; wood thrush, Lake View, S.C., April 6 (Mrs. R. 
B. Sneed); summer tanager, April 6 (J. K. Merritt); 
indigo bunting, Lake View, May 5 (Mrs. S.); blue 
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grosbeak, Lake View, April 6, 3 days earlier than 
previous extreme (Mrs. S.). 

Among the transients, shorebirds appeared in 
normal numbers, with the migration peak perhaps 
a few days late. Small-bird movements were normal, 
although a Kentucky warbler on April 7 (R., M.) 
was 12 days ahead of the previous extreme. Un- 
common along the coast (but regular) was a scarlet 
tanager on April 19 (Uzzell), another on May 14 
(Mrs. A. S. Sprunt, Jr.), and a third at Lumberton, 
N.C., on May 13 (Jj.L.S., Jr.). An American bittern, 
somewhat uncommon in spring, was seen 18 miles 
south of Jacksonville, N.C., May 2 (A\S., Jr., E.B.C.). 

Breeding.—The white ibis colony at Fairlawn, 
near Charleston, was larger than ever, with some 
1200 nests on May 14, plus some 400 nests of the 
smaller herons. Between May 2 and 24, there were 
reports of 4 broods of young wood ducks (averag- 
ing 7 each) near Charleston (Cuthbert, Barron, 
Baldwin). Preliminary reports from Cape Romain 
indicated that the royal tern colony there would 
be larger than usual. The nesting of small birds 
was normal, although a little late. Three Wayne’s 
warblers were found singing near Charleston on 
May 10 and 14, indicating the continued breeding 
there of this locally distributed bird. 

Unusual.—Reported too late for inclusion in the 
last issue were 2 dozen swans (the only ones noted 
last winter) that left a plantation near Charleston 
late in February, after spending most of the winter 
there (Mrs. L. K. Legge). Black-necked stilts were 
again present this last spring in the Santee Delta, 
3 being noted on May 2! (Baldwin). A_ single 
swallow-tailed kite was observed at Hart’s Bluff, 
Edisto River, S.C., May 19 (Grady Smart). 

INLAND SecTION.—The migration, arrivals, and de- 
partures were generally normal, but were correlated 
with special features. Taken as an index species, 
the wood thrush appeared over the region on 
April 5-14, as compared to the usual date of April 9. 
At Chapel Hill, the first wood thrushes noted by 6 
observers were spread over a week’s period, indicat- 
ing the limited accuracy of a single arrival date for 
representing the migration of a species. Chimney 
swifts arrived at 5 localities on April 3-7. 

Waterfovl.—Bob Overing, at Raleigh, found ring- 
necked ducks to be most numerous—maximum on 
March 9 and last seen on April 6. Lesser scaup 
numbers reached a maximum on March 30. Less- 
common species noted at Raleigh (Overing) were: 
old-squaw, March 30; golden-eye, March 2; shoveller 
March 9; gadwall, March 30. Baldpates were seen at 
Henderson on April 12 (J. Bachman). 

Migration patterns —Departures of siskins and 
red-breasted nuthatches were similar to other vears: 
pine siskin at Mooresville. N.C.. on Mav 5 (D. 
Wray), and at Chapel Hill on May 7 (D. Frev): 
red-breasted nuthatch at Raleigh on April 26 
(Overing), at Chapel Hill on May 6 (Z. Jensen), 
and at Henderson on May 11 (Bachman). 

As censused on a city block (John Carr), the peak 
of the robin migration at Greensboro was the first 
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week in March. At Columbia, S.C., the last ap- 
parently migrant robin was noted on April 12. The 
recent increase of tree swallows described from 
Georgia (F. V. Hebard) was reflected in observa- 
tions at Mt. Olive, where they were reported to be 
“more common than ever” (Bob Holmes III). The 
earliest inland record for this species was on March 
30 at Raleigh (Overing); it reached Henderson on 
May 10 (Bachman). 

In connection with their coastwise wintering, it 
is interesting to note that kingbirds arrived about a 
week early: Columbia, S.C., April 5 (Mrs. G. E. 
Charles); Mt. Olive, April 12 (Holmes); Raleigh, 
April 13°) (Overing); Chapel Hill, April 9 (Engels). 
Although both redstarts and oven-birds were nest- 
ing in central North Carolina during the second 
week in April, redstarts were noted as nonbreeding 
transients at Columbia, S.C., on May 1-20 and oven- 
birds on May 18 (Mrs. Charles). The earliest oven- 
bird to be reported was at Chapel Hill on March 30 
(Frey). 

Transients of interest were: at Henderson—little 
blue heron, April 12; Wilson’s warbler, May 10 
(Bachman); at Mt. Olive—gray-cheeked thrush, May 
10 and 15 (Holmes), Nashville warbler, 2, May 10 
(B.H., J. Trott, S. McCullough). 

Bewick’s wrens arrived at Ashville on March 22, 
and red-wings on March 26 (Mrs. D. W. Grinnell). 
The flood of transient warblers was on schedule; at 
Ashville, 16 species were seen in a single yard at one 
time.—E. B. CHAMBERLAIN, Charleston 
Charleston, S.C... and Howarp T. 
Hill, N.C. 
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PENSACOLA (FLA.) REGION,—Cold weather in 
February and March did not give way to spring until 
the first week of April. February was dry, but the 
early deficiency of rainfall 
was many times over-com- 
pensated by the torrential 
rains of March, April, and 
May. However, there were 
long spells of fair weather 
during the height of the 
migration that permitted 
incoming trans-Gulf mi- 
grants to pass inland un- 
seen, and local observers 
were disappointed at this 
year’s contrast with the 
spectacular flights of the past 3 springs. 

Rarities —An American oyster-catcher on March 
23 was one of the few ever recorded in this region; 
a Tennessee warbler, very rare in spring, was seen 
on April 16; 2 blue-winged warblers and a chestnut- 
sided were reported on April 17 (A. C. Sheppard); 
a Baltimore oriole on April 21 (Miss L. Pate) was 
one of the few ever recorded here; 2 swallow-tailed 
kites were seen on April 23 (Mrs. J. F. Wernicke) 
and another on May 9; bay-breasted warblers on 
May 4 and 7 were among the few spring appear- 
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ances of this species, although it is sometimes com- 
mon in fall; a Baird’s sandpiper on May 25 was 
one of the few ever recorded trom Florida. Wilson’s 
petrels were seen in some numbers about 50 miles 
southeast of Pensacola on May 24 (F. Bray); this 
record constitutes one of the few recorded instances 
of the occurrence of this species anywhere in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Arrivals.—Incoming migrants, reported earlier this 
than ever before recorded, were: hooded 
warbler, March 16 (earliest by 3 days); worm-eating 
warbler (rare), March 26 (earliest by 3 days); 
hawk (Mrs. Wernicke), March 26 
3 days); indigo bunting (Mrs. A. L. 
Whigham), March 29 (earliest by 6 days); and black 
tern (Mrs. Wernicke), April 19 (earliest by 15 days). 
Other arrival dates of interest were: purple martin 
(Mrs. Whigham), February 6 (temperatures in the 
middle 20's prevailed on February 5 and 10); osprey 
(late), lesser yellow-legs and _ pectoral sandpiper, 
March 2; American egret, March 5; solitary sand- 
piper, March 8; white ibis (Mrs. Wernicke) and 
little blue heron, March 9; chimney swift, March 15 
(Mrs. Whigham); yellow-crowned night and green 
herons and parula warbler, March 16; ruby-throated 
hummingbird, March 20 (Mrs. Whigham);| eastern 
kingbird, March 21 (Mrs. Whigham); rough-winged 
swallow, March 22; Wilson’s plover and prothonotary 
warbler, March 23; red-eyed vireo, March 24 (Mrs. 
Whigham); Louisiana heron, March 25 (Sheppard); 
yellow-throated March 26 (Sheppard); or- 
chard oriole (Mrs. Whigham) and crested flycatcher 
(Sheppard), March 28; thrush, March 29; 
summer tanager, April 2; chuck-will’s-widow, April 
3 (Mrs. Wernicke); least bittern, April 4; barn swal- 
iow, April 5; yellow-billed cuckoo, April 6; night- 
hawk, April 8; spotted sandpiper and prairie warbler, 
\pril 13; redstart and yellow warbler (both reported 
by Mrs. Wernicke) and scarlet tanager, April 14; 
oven-bird, April 16; blue grosbeak, April 17 (Shep- 
pard); olive-backed thrush (Sheppard) and veery, 
April 18; least tern, April 19 (Mrs. Wernicke); 
yellow-breasted chat (rare), April 26 (Sheppard); 
gray kingbird, May 1; gray-cheeked thrush (rare or 
elusive), May 3; and magnolia warbler (rare in 
spring) and rose-breasted grosbeak, May 4. 

De partures.—A wintering dickcissel that appeared 
in Century in February (Mrs. Whigham) remained 
until April and was last seen on April 8. The 
unprecedented “invasion” of pine siskins, reported 
in the “Winter Season,” persisted in much-reduced 
numbers through April and the last straggler left 
on May 18 (Mrs. Whigham). Gannets, reported 
several times during the winter, appeared again 
in April and were last seen on May 11. Other de- 
parture dates included: Bewick’s wren, March 21 
(F. Bray); robin and vesper sparrow, March 22; 
horned grebe and phoebe, March 23; hermit thrush, 
March 24 (Sheppard); whip-poor-will, March 28 
(Mrs. Wernicke); brown creeper (very late) and 
blue-headed vireo, March 30; orange-crowned warb- 
ler (Mrs. Whigham) and song sparrow (latest ever 
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recorded by 5 days), April 6; American golden-eye, 
\pril 20; house wren, April 23; purple finch; April 
24 (Mrs. Whigham); ruby-crowned kinglet, yellow 
warbler, and indigo bunting, April 27; blue-winged 
teal and coot, May 3; catbird, black and white 
warbler, and myrtle warbler, May 4; olive-backed 
thrush an:l scarlet tanager, May 5; veery, May 9; 
white-throated sparrow, May 10 (Mrs. Whigham); 
lesser yellow-legs (Mrs. Wernicke), common loon, 
lesser scaup, and solitary sandpiper, May 11; semi- 
palmated plover, May 17; cedar waxwing, May 23 
(Mrs. Whigham); spotted, least, and semipalmated 
sandpipers, dowitcher and Bonaparte’s gull, May 25; 
barn swallow, May 26; black-bellied plover, ruddy 
turnstone, and sanderling (all reported by C. J. 
Kahn), May 31; and double-crested cormorant, June 
i.—Francis M. Weston, 2006 E. Jordan St., Pensa- 
cola, Fla, 


OHIO-MICHIGAN REGION,—It was a cold, rainy 
spring. March was actually colder than January in 
snowbanks 


Ohio, and still to be found in 
northern Michigan in 
mid-May. Vegetation 
was delayed 2 weeks 
or more throughout 
the region, in contrast 
to the early growth of 
the preceding 2 years. 

April migration.— 
The event of the spring 
was the phenomenal 
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Had only one 
or two of these birds 
been seen, one might 
have attributed the re- 
But there were enough 
records of similar kind to suggest a migratory move- 
ment of considerable extent, although the numbers 
of individuals were small and not all observers saw 
anything unusual. 

Most remarkable were the following: whip-poor- 
will at Toledo on April 6, with an average arrival 
date of April 30 and the earliest previous arrival 
on April 17; blue-gray gnatcatcher (3) at Toledo 
on April 6, with average arrival on April 24 and 
earliest previous on April 14; yellow-throated vireo 
at Toledo on April 6, with average arrival on May 9 
and earliest previous on April 27; red-eyed vireo on 
April 5 and 6 in 2 locations near Toledo, with aver- 
age arrival on May 11 and earliest previous on May 
5; black and white warbler on April 5 at Youngs- 
town and April 6 at Toledo, with average Toledo 
arrival on April 28 and earliest previous on April 17; 
worm-eating warbler at Toledo on April 6, too rare 
here to offer a significant average date; palm warbler 
near Battle Creek, Mich., on April 6, with earliest 
previous arrival at Ann Arbor on April 21; northern 
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water-thrush on April 6 at Toledo, with average 
arrival on April 30 and earliest previous on April 
12; and hooded warbler seen repeatedly in 3 loca- 
tions near ‘Loledo between April 8 and 15 with too 
few previous records to offer a significant average. 

Other migrants on April 6 at Toledo, not so 
remarkable as those in the foregoing paragraph but 
never before seen so early here, were the osprey (2), 
chimney swift, and barn swallow. 

Lhere were several interesting features of this 
movement. ‘These birds, all of them insect-eating 
(except. the osprey), arrived during a_ retarded 
spring, with trees and shrubs in winter condition; in 
fact, navigation had been opened in western Lake 
Erie only 10 days before, and floating ice still re- 
mained in the eastern end of the lake. Further, 
most of the species were of the late-spring group, 
the movement of which is not ordinarily much 
accelerated by unusual weather conditions. And 
finally, there were lacking from the list a number 
of birds, abundant migrants, normally to be ex- 
pected ahead of most of those listed, which were 
not seen until the usual time or later; these included 
the myrtle warbler and white-throated sparrow, 
which did not reach the Lake Erie region for about 
3 more weeks. 

In groping for a meteorological explanation for 
these events, we find that a mass of tropical air 
moved northward on April 4, bringing high tem- 
peratures and rain to the entire eastern half of the 
country. On April 
developed in Kansas and moved northeastward, 
marked by tornadoes in Oklahoma and Missouri 
and accompanied by strong south winds and heavy 
rains in the eastern Mississippi valley and Lake 
region. 


5 an intense low-pressure area 


May migration.—Except for the event of early 
April, the spring migration generally was not re- 
markable. ‘The movement of most land birds was 
late; for example, no real wave of warblers occurred 
in northern Ohio until May Il and the best days 
came between May 18 and 24. 

Grebes and ducks.—Horned grebes, rather irregu- 
lar in spring, were unusually plentiful this year. 
Many small lakes had a few in late April, and 400 
were counted in scattered groups on Saginaw Bay 
on May 5 (Miller, Black). European widgeons, as 
usual in company with flocks of baldpates, were 
seen between March 19 and April 20 at Newark, 
Columbus, Akron, Youngstown, Cleveland, and 
Toledo, Ohio, and at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Egrets.—Spring American egrets continued to in- 
crease. Walker found at least 9 egret nests among 
the hundreds of other nests in the colony of black- 
crowned night herons and great blue herons at West 
Sister Island, Ohio, on May 22. Egrets are now seen 
regularly in spring in the Lake Erie marshes, in- 
cluding those of southeastern Michigan. The first 
spring egret in history at Ann Arbor remained for 
several days following April 27 (Black and others). 

Warblers and vireos.—The worm-eating warbler is 
found in a few places in southern Ohio but is rare 
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north of there. This year, in addition to the early 
occurrence at Toledo, there were several northern 
Ohio records: 1 at Cuyahoga Falls on May 18 
(Mounts, Smith), and 4 between April 26 and May 12 
at) Put-in-Bay (Walker). Hooded warblers were 
also reported north of their usual range after the 
flurry on April 6, with records at East Lansing on 
April 20 (Douglass) and at Detroit in early April 
(kichstedt). Another bird north of its range in more- 
than-usual numbers was the white-eyed vireo, with 
5 early May records at Put-in-Bay and 3 at Toledo. 

Siskins and grosbeaks.—Pine siskins, which occur 
irregularly in migration in northern Ohio and 
southern Michigan, were seen between May 15 and 
24 at a number of locations. ‘This spring movement 
appeared to be the return flight of siskins noted 
last fall. In the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
Ammann reported singing evening grosbeaks at a 
number of places late in May. 

Unusual.—Other occurrences of local interest fol- 
low: blue goose at Youngstown from April 3 to 13 
(Cook); old-squaw at Youngstown on = April 6 
(Minich) and at Cuyahoga Falls on = April 23 
(Smith); white-winged scoter at Cleveland on March 
2 (Hill); and golden eagle near Youngstown on 
May 18 (Renneckar and others).—HAROLD MAYFIELD, 
2557 Portsmouth Ave., Toledo 12, Ohio. 


MIDDLE-WESTERN REGION,— Chis last spring 
was characterized by unfavorably cold weather with 
regular and frequent periods of precipitation that 
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followed a drier-than-usual winter. Vegetation aver- 
aged 2-3 weeks behind schedule, minimizing damage 
from freezing weather in early May. 

Migration.—The late, cool spring had a profound 
influence on migration. Early-arriving species were 
delayed from a week to 10 days in central Illinois 
and southern Iowa, while all species were late— 
many by as much as 2 weeks—in the northern part 
of the region. 

Waterfowl.—Without exception observers reported 
a decline in waterfowl populations. At the Chau 
tauqua Refuge, however, the lake opened on January 
26-28 and acommodated the 10,000 mallards that 
wintered. The spring flight was hardly noticeable 
and was from 2 to 4 weeks late. The mallard popu- 
lation increased to only 18.000 on March 10, al- 
though plenty of feed remained in cornfields. Elle- 
brecht reported 2000 black ducks on March 18, 250 
ruddies on March 19, and 2000 scaup on March 28, 
all representing increases. Coots were scarce. 





On the Upper Mississippi Refuge, there was no 
winter drawdown and pool levels were more satis- 
1actory than in several years. Steele estimated this 
spring's flight to be 30% less than in 1946, with 
024,300 ducks and geese using the retuge, as com- 
pared to 1,277,900 in 1946, Decreases were noted in 
the number of black ducks, gadwalls, baldpates, 
biue-winged teals, and ruddies, and were particu- 
arly noticeable in the mallard and pintail—the 
latter being very low. Increases were noted in all 
of the diving ducks along the Mississippi River, as 
well as at the Horicon Refuge, Wis., and Union 
Slough Refuge, lowa. Gray reported a decided drop 
in waterfowl numbers at Horicon, particularly in 
pintails and wood ducks; but there were more coots 
and shovellers. 

In the Chicago area an unusual number of red- 
breasted mergansers was present during April. 
Clark observed 2500 scattered south of Montrose 
Harbor on April 12, and 300-500 fed om minnows 
in a small gravel pit at Evanston. Ihese mergansers 
were joined by Bonaparte’s gulls in late April, and 
subsequently by common terns in May. 

Canada geese appeared in about-normal numbers, 
except on the Horicon Retuge where an estimated 
25,0U0 geese were present on April 1. Lhis must have 
represented a major part of the Mississippi valley 
tight, since less than 2000 were seen on the Chau- 
tauqua and Upper Mississippi refuges or by other 
observers. At Rocktord, IIl., the 1328 geese seen by 
Bennett between March 12 and April 7 were un- 
doubtedly the Horicon birds moving directly north 
from Horseshoe Lake in southern Illinois. At Hori- 
con, the geese started feeding in nearby cornfields 
and moved progressively outward until they used 
fields as much as 20 miles away. 

The flight of snow and blue geese up the Mis- 
souri River valley was spectacular. A few of these 
birds were seen along the Mississippi River from 
March 13 to April 13. Very few whistling swans 
were reported—62 at Horicon on April 3 being the 
greatest number. 

Other water birds—The principal northward 
flight of double-crested cormorants must follow the 
Mississippi valley, since 25,000 were present at the 
Upper Mississippi Refuge on April 10 (Steele), while 
300 were at Union Slough on April 1g (first recent 
record there), and only a few elsewhere. ‘The white 
pelican was nearly lacking: 400, Union Slough, 
April 28; 21, Upper Mississippi Refuge, same date; 
and a flock of 12, Lake Koshkonong, Wis., May 4 
(O. C. Durham). 

Gulls and shorebirds.—Franklin’s gulls were some- 
what early and reached eastward to the Mississippi 
River, where 12 were seen on March 11 and 1000 
on March 23. An adult laughing gull was among 
the flocks of herring, ring-billed, and Bonaparte’s 
gulls at Waukegan, IIl., on May 18 and all diagnostic 
points were noted (Clark, Nork). Clark noticed that 
Forster's tern arrived and departed earlier than the 
common tern, which was in the Chicago region in 
considerable numbers. A single black rail was re- 


ported on May 10 at Waukegan (Durham) and a 
yellow rail northwest of Cedar Falls, lowa, on May 
11 (lowa Ornithologists’ Union field trip). 

I here were more and earlier reports of American 
egrets. One was seen about 100 miles south of 
Springfield, Ill, on April 19, .several along the 
lilinois River on May 24, and | south of Quincy on 
May 31 (Bonney). Musselman found 7 egrets fishing 
in a shallow pond near Quincy on April 24. On the 
Upper Mississippi Refuge (Steele), 2 birds appeared 
on April 29 (May 27 last year), and 1 was seen 
at Davenport (Hodges). 

Excessive rain and resulting high waters reduced 
the shorebird habitat. Musselman continued to find 
upland plovers commonly over an area 100 miles 
square at Quincy, while 1 noted only | pair near 
Cedar Falls, lowa, on May 10, and was told that the 
bird was not common and was very scattered in its 
distribution in lowa. A flight of several hundred 
golden plovers, 909, in breeding plumage, was 
seen on May 4 near Gibson City, Ill. (Keith, Helen 
Caldwell). At least 500 black-bellied plovers, more 
than usual, were observed at Waukegan on May 11 
(C.O.S. members). Jack Musgrove reported only a 
single Hudsonian godwit in northwestern lowa—the 
only observation of this vanishing species. 

Birds of prey.—A rough-legged hawk was reported 
as late as May 11 from Rockford, Ill. (Bennett), and 
a goshawk on April 20 at Davenport (Hodges). 
Turkey vultures were seen on March 31 near Deer- 
lield, Ill. (Engstrom), and on March 23 at Spring- 
field (Bonney). Of the 16 wintering bald eagles on 
the Chautauqua Refuge, 14 had left by April 30. 
On March 29 near Chicago, Clark observed an im- 
mature bald eagle; it had no white on either side 
of its wings, but the dark underlining of the wings 
was lightest toward the body—possibly a good field 
mark. Three golden eagles were seen at Union 
Slough on March 25 (Smith). A duck hawk on May 
26 near Evanston (Stephenson) was the only report, 
except for occasional birds among the Chicago sky- 
scrapers. A flock of 7 or 8 barn owls near Springfield 
on February 1 suggests a successful family group 
(Bonney). 

Land birds.—Whip-poor-wills on April 20 at 
Quincy were early, as were purple martins on 
\pril 8 (Musselman) and on April 10 at Joliet 
(Siegel). Chimney swifts also appeared at Joliet on 
\pril 10. A flight of flickers was noted on February 
9 at Springfield (Eifert). Pileated woodpeckers were 
seen at Quincy on February 16 and found nesting 
there on May 5 (Musselman); another was seen 
at Springtield on May 9 by Bonney—her first local 
record. An extensive migration of crows occurred 
on February 22 between Springfield and St. Louis 
(Bonney). Red-breasted nuthatches on May 10 at 
Springfield (O’Brien) and June | at the Indiana 
Dunes (Bartel) were late. Very few migrant shrikes 
were reported, suggesting a decrease in numbers; 1 
on February 12 at Springfield was early (Eifert). 

Clark found a Lapland longspur on May 4 at 
Chicago, and pipits on May 4 and 13. Horned larks 








were seen by the hundreds on March | while driving 
east from Springfield during a snowstorm (Bonney). 
Cedar waxwings were normally distributed, but 
several hundred were flying along the Indiana 
Dunes on June 1. About 25 Bohemian waxwings 
were recorded at Rockford on April 12 (Bennett, 
his first record). 

While the only pronounced flight of thrushes and 
flvatchers was about 15 days late, willow thrushes 
and yellow-bellied flycatchers were unusually abun- 
dant in the Chicago region. Clark noted an olive- 
backed thrush on April 13 near Chicago. Wood 
thrushes were reported to be abundant at Rock- 
ford (Bennett), but were scarce at Chicago. Mussel- 
man saw the blue-gray gnatcatcher on April 17 at 
Quincy. All vireos were well represented, particu- 
larly the red-eyed; few Bell's vireos were reported. 
Among early arrival dates were: a black and white 
warbler, April 7, Joliet (Siegel); Louisiana water- 
thrush, April 17, and Kentucky warbler, April 30, 
Chicago (Clark); and a hooded warbler, April 6, 
Oak Hill Cemetery, Blue Island (Reuss). Mourning 
and black-throated blue warblers were common 
around Chicago, and Hodges noted 12 worm-eating 
warblers at Credit Island, Davenport, on May 12. 
A myrtle warbler on June | at the Indiana Dunes 
was late. Brewster’s warbler hybrids were seen in 
Evanston (H. R. Smith), and on May 28 in Lake 
Forest (Gregory, Fisher). 

Eastern meadowlarks outnumbered westerns 4 to 
1 at Rockford (Bennett); elsewhere the status of 
western meadowlarks varied considerably. Ten eve- 
ning grosbeaks were present at Joliet between April 
8 and 11 (Siegel), while 2 birds that wintered at 
the A. B. Dick home in Lake Forest were seen 
carrying nesting material in late May (H. D. Smith). 
Pine siskins were common at Springfield in April 
and May (Bonney), and redpolls were abundant at 
Quincy in February for the first time in 
White-throated sparrows were reported to be scarce 
throughout the region. 

Rarities.—A scissor-tailed flycatcher was identified 
by several competent observers on May 3 and 4 at 
Wolf Lake, Chicago—the third local record. A pair 
of Barrow’s golden-eyes was seen between April 26 
and May | at the Touhy clay pit, Chicago (Stephen- 
son, Zimmermans). One yellow-crowned night heron 
was found on April 9 along the North Fork, Chicago 
River (Mrs. Paul Stephenson), exactly where seen 
last year; 1 was present again on April 16 and 3 
on May I], all adults (several observers). An Amer- 
ican hawk owl remained at Quincy for 5 weeks in 
January and February, resting on a large root under 
an overhanging bank; its daytime feeding habits 
permitted it to be seen by several observers. Mussei- 
man noted a scourge of mice in Adams County that 
also attracted 28 short-eared owls.—PHimir A. Dve- 
Mont, 2730 Central St., Evanston, Ill. 
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MINNESOTA REGION.—The spring season was 


cold, abnormally dry, and marked by _ blustery 
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weather. The mean temperature for March was 
lower than normal. A\l- 
though some form of pre- 
cipitation occurred on 22 
days during the month, it 
was 0.95 inches below 
normal, and in only 6 out 
of 57 years has there been 
a drier March. There was 
some snowfall, and a sleet 
storm on the 3ist. April 
was also colder than usual, 
with the temperature 4.3° 
below normal. Even with 
some precipitation falling 
on 24 days of the month, 
it was not very effective, and was only 0.21 inch 
above normal. Killing frosts occurred on 2 days and 
light frosts were recorded on 7 days. There were 
brief thunderstorms on the 29th and 30th. May 
continued to be both cold and dry. A freak storm on 
May 28 brought snow to parts of the State; this 
storm extended over a large area, and at Alliance, 
Neb., 12 inches of snow fell. Weather conditions 
were abnormal, but there no precipitous 
changes that could be definitely correlated with 
some of the migration phenomena, such as the great 
flight of golden plover and marbled godwits. 

Water birds.—Horned grebes were reported at 
Lake Nokomis on April 24 (Mrs. I. A. Lupient). 
On a trip to Heron Lake in southwestern Minnesota 
on May 30, the Minnesota Bird Club counted about 
75 pelicans. These did not appear to be nesting, but 
no thorough check was made. The American egret 
usually reaches Minnesota during its post-breeding 
wandering from the south, but this spring it was 
reported near Shakopee on May 14 (W. J. Brecken- 
ridge) and at Heron Lake on May 30 (Minnesota 
Bird Club). On April 25, 35 whistling swans were 
seen on the Minnesota River bottoms (Lupient); 
these remained until April 29. One flock of 40 snow 
geese was reported for the Twin Cities area on 
April 4 (Lupient). Many people went to Sand Lake 
National Wildlife Refuge in South Dakota to wit- 
ness the blue goose migration. The construction of 
a dam, which has eliminated much of the marshy 
area at the north end of Lake Traverse, has ap- 
parently caused a westward shift of the migration 
route of the blue and snow geese. 

Ducks began arriving at the Minnesota River 
bottoms on March 22. Most of the early arrivals 
were the surface feeders, but by April 14 many of 
the diving ducks had appeared. Redheads were 
noticeably absent in reports. A rather unusual re- 
port was that of Mr. and Mrs. Jaques, who saw a 
biack duck in the vicinity of White Bear Lake, 
about 15 miles north of St. Paul on May 27. The 
black duck breeds in northeastern Minnesota, but 
this was far south of its Minnesota breeding range. 
On June 1 the writer flushed this duck out of 
some reeds, and she flapped across the pond, feign- 
ing injury, before she took off in normal flight. 
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Several attempts have been made to find either the 
nest or young but without success. Ice remained in 
the lakes of northern Minnesota much longer than 
usual, but small open patches appeared near shore. 
rhis interrupted normal migration, causing a “pil- 
ing up” of birds. On a trip to northern Minnesota 
on April 23 and 24, Dr. and Mrs. Breckenridge 
counted 116 loons on a lake near Onamia. Water- 
fowl were concentrated in a comparable manner. 
Robins were seen by the thousands. Dr. W. P. 
Abbott, living on the north shore of Lake Superior 
north of Grand Marais, wrote of similar experiences 
on May 6: “Northern lakes are not open yet so the 
birds are stranded here. The swamp at Little Brule 
[a stream that enters Lake Superior] near the east 
point is the only feeding ground and [the ducks] 
just about pack it full... . 
were a couple of dozen mallards and black ducks 


\bout 2 weeks ago there 


sitting on the beach and some divers in water close 
to them. Later, a week or so ago, they arrived by 
the hundreds, so east bay was full and others kept 
circling and dropping in. A mixture of surface 
ducks and divers together.” 

Hawks and vultures.—Vhere was no great migra- 
tion of hawks, although 40 rough-legs were seen 
during an hour's observation on April 11 (Lupient). 
Five turkey vultures were seen on April 23 near 
Bemidji (Breckenridge), and | specimen, taken in 
Anoka County just north of Minneapolis, was re- 
ceived by the Museum of Natural History on 
April 26. 

Cranes.—On April 28, 2 sandhill cranes were seen 
flying over the Long Meadow Marshes near Min- 
neapolis (Minneapolis Bird Club). Last year 78 
were seen. 

Shorebirds.—The sandy point at Frontenac, which 
is usually a very good place for observing the shore- 
bird migration, was under water this spring, and 
shorebirds were not noted in any great numbers 
around the Twin Cities. Dowitchers were seen 
on a pond south of Minneapolis on May 13 (Mrs. 
W. E. Peterson). With these were semipalmated 
plover, red-backed, least, and semi-palmated sand- 
pipers. Arch Klawon made some unusual and 
interesting observations in the western part ol 
Minnesota (Wheaton): “Starting on Mav 12 I 
noticed what I thought were severai flocks of 
golden plover in the air, but did not pay much 
attention as we have always had fair numbers of 
these birds during migration. However, the more 
I saw the more interested I became and along in 
the afternoon of the 13th I started counting. I 
would watch a flock and if roads permitted I would 
drive up to them. All the birds seemed tired and 
would go to sleep when they settled down. I 
counted 784 birds that afternoon. The next day the 
country was full of them and I know I am not 
overestimating when I say I saw between 3000 and 
4000 birds that afternoon. On the morning of the 
15th I started seeing marbled godwits. On May 18 
on a trip of about 10 miles between 11 a.m. and 
3 p.m., I counted 612 godwits from the road. In 


over 40 years of observing birds in this area I 
have never seen over 10 to 25 godwits in the spring 
or fall.” 

Warblers.—A definite warbler wave was reported 
on May II from Frontenac, when all but 3 of the 
warblers listed for Minnesota were seen (Lewis L. 
Barrett). Evidently the “front” of this movement 
reached Minneapolis on the same date, when Wil- 
liam Kilgore and the University bird class saw large 
numbers of warblers, of g species, at Glenwood Park. 

Arrival dates.—The following representative arri- 
val dates are from the records of Mrs. I. A. Lupient, 
William Cummings, Richard Straw, and the com- 
bined membership of various clubs: March 22, 
western meadowlark, red-shouldered hawk; March 
23, pintail, green-winged teal, blue-winged teal, red- 
tailed hawk, Cooper’s hawk, American rough-legged 
hawk, red-wing; April 1, loon; April 4, ring-necked 
duck, canvas-back, song sparrow; April 11, whistling 
swan, phoebe, purple martin; April 18, pied-billed 
grebe, greater and lesser yellow-legs, and tree swal- 
low; April 19, myrtle warbler; April 24, vesper 
sparrow; April 27, white-throated sparrow; May 3, 
barn swallow and field sparrow; May 10, crested 
flycatcher and warbling vireo; May 11, least fly- 
catcher, red-eyed vireo, black and white warbler, 
orange-crowned warbler, Nashville warbler, yellow 
warbler, magnolia warbler, black-throated green 
warbler, yellow-throat, and Wilson’s warbler; May 
17, nighthawk. . 

Iiems of special interest—What appear to have 
been magpies were reported from northeastern Min- 
nesota by a rural mail carrier from Zim, St. Louis 
County. He wrote: “Saw the magpies first on Friday 
March 28. There was a pair of them and_ they 
stayed in the vicinity for about a week. During 
the next 3 weeks saw from 10 to a dozen every day. 
Then all at once we saw no more.” They were 
spoken of as crows with white on them. Magpies 
frequently enter Minnesota from the west, and 
have previously been reported as far east as Duluth. 
Sixteen Bohemian waxwings were reported in the 
Twin Cities on April 9 (Kilgore). The blue-winged 
warbler, always rare as far north as the Twin Cities, 
was noted in 3 different reports from that area.— 
Harvey L. GuNperson, Museum of Natural History, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISSOURI REGION.—The mean temperature for 
March was 36.4°, or 6.5° below normal, and precip 
itation was slightly in excess. April was about 
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mal and a deficiency in 
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ing March and April, water levels remained low 
during the 3-month period. Vegetation was delayed 
as much as ten days, in marked contrast with the 
very early spring of 1946. 

Waterfowl.—Mallards and pintails appeared at 
Quivera Lake, Johnson County, Kans., about Feb- 
ruary 1, but in general the waterfowl migration 
was delayed. Most bodies of water in northern Mis- 
souri still frozen the first week of March. 
Canada geese passed over during the last half of 
February and all of March in slightly reduced 
numbers. Blue and lesser snow geese were reported 
to be very scarce at St. Louis, but were present in 
about normal numbers in the western part of the 
State during March. The white-fronted goose, al- 
ways uncommon, seemed to be slightly more nu- 
merous than usual. The duck flight was reported 
to be poor by most observers. Several great con- 
centrations of mallards and pintails occurred in 
the northwest during March, but Statewide counts 
indicated that both species have declined seriously. 
Baldpate and gadwall were definitely less numer- 
ous than last year, but the flight of shovellers and 
green-winged and blue-winged teal seemed to be 
close to normal. Diving ducks, such as the ring- 
neck, lesser scaup, and canvas-back, were also down, 
and the redhead was very scarce. The ruddy duck 
was reported to be more common than usual in the 
Kansas City area. Waterfowl rarities for the season 
were: whistling swan and European widgeon, St. 
Charles County, March 23 (several observers); 
white-winged scoter, St. Louis, March 2; old-squaw, 
St. Louis on March | and 8, and Tonganoxie, Kans., 
on April 4. 


Shorebirds.—Expos« 


were 


mudflats and open shores 
attracted many shorebirds during the last half of 
April and all of May. Both species of yellow-legs, 
pectoral, least, and semipalmated sandpipers, and 
semipalmated plovers were present in about their 
usual numbers. Such uncommon species as the Wil- 
son’s phalarope, black-bellied plover, stilt sand- 
piper, red-backed sandpiper, Baird's sandpiper, and 
sanderling were observed in both the St. Louis and 
Kansas City areas. Unusual records obtained by 
Hedges in the Kansas City area were: about 75 
white-rumped sandpipers on May 18, 2 Hudsonian 
godwits on April 20 and 5 more on May 18. J. E. 
Comfort reported 2 western sandpipers at Creve 
Coeur on May 17, and 4 northern phalaropes there 
on May 25. The dowitcher was evidently rather 
scarce this spring. Hedges reported a concentration 
of 35 Wilson’s snipe in a wet meadow near Holli- 
day, Kans., April 30, and there was a report of 
about 50 woodcock seen in a moist woodland in 
Montgomery County on April 8. There were few 
additional reports of these 2 species, and there is 
no evidence that they are increasing. 

Hawks.—The hawk migration was about normal. 
Krider’s hawk was observed as far east as St. Louis, 
and the pigeon hawk and the duck hawk were 
reported from both the St. Louis and the Kansas 
City areas. 
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Land birds.—The pine siskin was more common 
this last spring than for many years past: about 75, 
St. Louis, March 3 (Comfort); 100, near Kansas 
City, April 20 (Hedges); and 15, May 18, near Kansas 
City (Fay). Gambel’s sparrow was recorded from 
Quivera Lake on May 8 (Hedges). The clay-colored 
sparrow and yellow-headed blackbird, common spe- 
cies in western Missouri but seldom reported from 
the east, were observed in the vicinity of St. Louis 
during May. Flocks of bobolinks were seen in 
eastern Kansas on May 10 and 11, and Brewer's 
blackbird was observed in Platte County, Mo., 
March 22 (O’Connor). 

Most of the flycatchers were common. Hedges re- 
ported the alder flycatcher to be common about 
Quivera where it has been scarce other years. The 
yellow-bellied flycatcher was observed at Meramec 
Park on May 21 (Moore). The warbler flight was 
somewhat delayed but reported to be normal by 
most observers. Moore recorded 28 species from the 
Meramec area and described 2 nests of the parula 
warbler, both suspended from drift caught in the 
branches of trees overhanging streams. In the 
Kansas City area the black-throated green, chestnut- 
sided, and mourning warblers were probably more 
common than usual. Comfort recorded the Con- 
necticut, Cape May, and sycamore warblers near 
St. Louis. The olive-backed thrush passed through 
in about normal numbers, but several observers 
remarked on the scarcity of the gray-cheeked thrush. 
—JameEs W. CUNNINGHAM, 205 Monroe St., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—The 
spring of 1947 will undoubtedly be recorded as 
one of the coldest and most backward on record. 
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sion of cold fronts. 
Precipitation was below normal in spite of much 
cloudy weather. Unusually bad 
curred during the first week of April and on May 
28. Strong winds were almost continuous. In North 
Dakota frost on May 27, 28, and 29 caused some 
crop damage and killed the leaves on such trees as 
ash, oak, and hackberry. Temperatures dropped as 
low as 15°. Winter snowdrifts lasted well into May, 
while ice on some of the lakes persisted as late as 
May 24. 

Most species of birds arrived behind schedule, and 
many varieties in greatly reduced numbers. There 
was a noteworthy lack of rarities. The cold late 
spring not only retarded migration, but also ap- 
peared to dampen the enthusiasm of many ob- 


snowstorms Oc- 


servers. The scarcity of ornithologists in this area 
where there is so much to be done is indeed de- 


plorable. 

There is still considerable speculation, but as yet 
no concrete evidence concerning the possibility of 
egg destruction by the cold and snow during the 
last week in May. ‘There is some apprehension 
concerning this possibility due to the low popula- 
tion levels of waterfowl and upland game _ birds. 

Grebes, pelicans, and herons.—In spite of the cold 
weather, grebes arrived just about on schedule, in 
fact the western grebe was actually a week early on 
the Des Lacs Refuge (Gammell, Carpenter). ‘The 
first migrant pelicans were noted at Lacreek on 
April 11, with a peak of 600 by the 2Ist (Krumm); 
their arrival in North Dakota week later. 
Herons were approximately 2 weeks late, although 
the American bittern was about on time. 

Swans and geese.—Whistling swans appeared to be 
taking full advantage of their protection by con- 
tinuing to show an increase through this region. 
The peak concentration on Lower Souris was 2500 
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birds, while a great many more passed up the 
valley in migration. The first flock arrived on 


April 11, the peak of the migration occurred on 
April 14, 15, and 16, and the last birds departed 
during the first week in May. It is believed that 
more than 10,000 swans used the refuge during 
this period. On Des Lacs “a few hundred of these 
birds” were observed in migration on April 14, and 
the last record was for May 4. On April 14-16, 
Lower Souris experienced by far the most spec- 
tacular goose flight in the history of the refuge. 
Night and day there was almost a continuous stream 
of geese flying up the valley. The peak concentra- 
tion on the refuge was 55,000 birds, as compared 
to 18,000 in i946. About three-fourths were snows 
and blues, white-fronts were next, while Canadas 
were the least common (ratio of 15 to 3 to 2). Of 
the Canadas, the lesser was the most numerous. 
Ihe ratio of snows to blues varied greatly, but the 
average was considerably in favor of the snows. 
The first “honkers” were noted on March 22, but 
the others did not put in their appearance until 
April 13. On the Lacreek Refuge the first migrant 
Canadas were recorded on February 17. 

Ducks.—There is insufficient information on hand 
to give a good overall regional picture of the 
spring duck flight. In general, however, it seemed 
to have fallen off slightly as compared to 1946, al- 
though comparison with the war years is much 
more unfavorable. 

There is considerable difference of opinion as to 
the extent of the slump, and there is a_ pathetic 
dearth of actual figures. Two facts are apparent: 
(1) that the duck population has dropped off alarm- 
ingly during the last 2 years; and (2) that an ade- 
quate “yardstick” with which to measure the duck 
supply has not yet been developed. 

[he spring duck migration was a bit later than 
normal, although a few species arrived almost on 
schedule. On Lower Souris there were 2 periods of 


population changes—an increase from April 19 to 21 
and a sharp decrease during several days of warm 
southeast wind, ending May 13. Of the dabbling 
ducks, the pintail apparently held up fairly well 
and the blue-winged teal and gadwall next best. 
All others decreased a good deal, with baldpates 
being reported in poorest relative numbers. Of the 
divers, scaup made the best showing this last spring, 
in fact the best of any of the ducks. Ruddy ducks 
appeared in satisfactory numbers, but redheads, 
canvas-backs, and buffle-heads did not. If 1 were 
forced to venture an estimate on relative numbers 
of ducks during the last 3 springs, I would guess 
that in 1946 we had about half as many as in 1945, 
and in 1947 a 10% drop from 1946 levels. 

Hawks and cranes.—The hawk flight was almost 
as poor as that of the ducks. On the other hand, 
the sandhill crane flight was highly satisfactory, 
with migrating flocks being seen almost daily at 
Des Lacs during the latter half of April (Gam- 
mell, Carpenter). 

Shorebirds.—Observations on shorebirds were un- 
satisfactory. At Yankton the usual water holes were 
dry due to the drought (Larrabee), while in North 
Dakota water levels were so high as to leave little 
shoreline for the birds to use. A good migration 
of long-billed curlews occurred at Lacreek from 
April 27 to mid-May (Krumm). Golden plovers 
were exceptionally numerous near Des Lacs, with 
as many as 600 being observed in one refuge field 
(Gammell, Carpenter). These and the black-bellied 
plover make little use of the larger water areas 
during the spring flight and are almost always 
found in cultivated fields. 

Land birds.—Not a single cuckoo was recorded in 
the entire region. Snowy owls were noted almost 
daily near Lower Souris until April 26 when 2 
individuals were seen. Nighthawks were numerous 
over most of the region, with 65 being observed at 
one time over Arrowwood Lake on the evening of 
June 1 (Nelson). A single hummingbird was re- 
corded on May 28 at Lake Upsilon in the Turtle 
Mountains (Wright). The yellow-bellied sapsucker 
was recorded twice—at Yankton on April 22 (Hall, 
Larrabee), and at Fargo on April 25 (Stevens). Bo- 
hemian waxwings lingered in sizable flocks on Lower 
Souris through April 17. There was a_yellow- 
throated vireo on May 18 at Fargo (Stevens). 

The warbler flight was reported as poor to aver- 
age, and on the whole was quite colorless. Lists 
were pnly fair, and no large waves occurred. Several 
less-common warbler records follow: Nashville, May 
27, Fargo (Stevens); Connecticut and Canada, May 
31, Fargo (Harris); chestnut-sided and bay-breasted, 
May 23, and chat, May 24, Des Lacs Refuge (Gam- 
mell, Carpenter). On May 14 at Yankton a pair of 
red crossbills was observed opening pine cones 
(Larrabee). Pine siskins were exceptionally common 
over the entire region. 

The sparrow flight was mostly poor, although a 
large wave of Harris’s sparrows arrived at Lower 
Souris on May 17. Lincoln’s sparrows were reported 
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to be very scarce at most stations. Leconte’s spar- 
row was very abundant on Lower Souris by May 17. 
The last snow bunting record was a flock of 15 on 
April 26 at Lower Souris.—C. J. Henry, Lower 
Souris National Wildlife Refuge, Upham, N.D. 


TEXAS COASTAL REGION.—This report is an 
experiment in trying to correlate spring weather 
and spring migrations. A warm wave, as defined 
here, is a tropical air 
mass moving northward 
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of January 24-30.—A re- 
markably early, intense, 
and protracted warm 
wave reached as far north as Illinois. The north- 
west cold front that finally obliterated it probably 
caused some reverse migrations. Purple martins 
came in with the warm wave, and arrived at Hous- 
ton on January 29 (very early), and at Kemah on 
February 1; but then they were seen no more until 
February 8. The green heron reached Rockport on 
the incredibly early date of January 26, but dis- 
appeared after February 1. Flocks of white pelicans, 
white-faced glossy ibises, and shovellers were first 
noted at Cove on February 2, although the first 
2 species disappeared thereafter. 

February 14-18.—A warm wave invaded Texas and 
Louisiana, as well as a strip along the entire Gulf 
coast. Caspian terns appeared at Cove on February 
16, and a black and white warbler at Houston on 
February 14. Purple finches disappeared, and most 
of the robins departed from Houston between Feb- 
ruary 15 and 17. Henslow’s and vesper sparrows 
were last seen at Cove on February 16. In odd con- 
trast, however, 3 species generally considered to be 
more northern appeared at Cove on February 16: 
red-eyed towhee, slate-colored junco, and fox spar- 
row. 
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March 9-14.—A warm wave occupied Texas and 
Florida, and a very narrow strip along the entire 
Gulf coast. Migrant water birds seem to have moved 
along this strip. Many blue and lesser snow geese 
reached Cove on March 10; great numbers of shovel- 
lers were first noted on Galveston Island on March 
15; upland plover reached Rockport on March 9 
(very early), and Wilson’s plover on March 13. The 
solitary sandpiper was first seen at Cove on March 
17 (4 days earlier than ever before). The season's 
first pectoral sandpiper was found at Cove, and the 
marbled godwit on Point Bolivar on March 16. 

March 20-23.—The first really major advance of 
spring came in from southern Texas and occupied 
almost the entire Mississippi valley as far north as 
Iowa. With this wave came the first real rush of 
spring migrants: yellow-crowned night heron at 
Cove on March 20; blue-winged teal at Kemah, 
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March 23; golden plover and long-billed curlew at 
Cove, March 20; black-necked stilt at Rockport, 
March 20; least tern at Rockport, March 23; chim- 
ney swift at Houston, March 20; scissor-tailed fly- 
catcher at Rockport and Cove, March 20, and at 
Madisonville (100 miles north-northeast of Hous- 
ton), March 19; bank swallow at Houston, and 
rough-winged swallow at Cove, March 22; red-eyed 
vireo at Cove, March 20; worm-eating warbler at 
Houston, March 21; black-throated green and Ken- 
tucky warblers at Rockport, March 24. Late in the 
afternoon of March 22, at Houston, great numbers 
of bank swallows, several large flocks of ring-billed 
gulls, and a few chimney swifts and purple mar- 
tins were migrating rapidly southeastward into a 
brisk southeast wind. Perhaps a sharply falling bar- 
ometer, herald of a cold wave that was to arrive 
on March 24, in northern ‘Texas on March 22 may 
have accounted for this singular movement. 

From this time, spring weather was normal over 
most of Texas, and observations depended almost 
entirely on bad weather that brought migrants to 
earth where they could be seen. 

March 28-30.—Rain, rapidly lowering tempera- 
tures east of Texas, and winds from the north 
and northeast made this period ideal for observa- 
tions. McKay reported that on March 30, at Cove, 
first fulvous tree-ducks, Hudsonian 
curlews (15 days earlier than ever before), willets, 
eastern kingbirds, crested flycatchers, blue-winged 
and cerulean warblers, Louisiana water-thrush, and 
summer tanagers. On the same date at Galveston 
Island, Hamilton and Williams saw broad-winged 
hawks, Wilson’s — plover, flycatcher, and 
worm-eating, blue-winged, Kentucky, and hooded 
warblers. At Rockport, Mrs. Hagar noted Merrill's 
parauque and Nashville and mourning warblers on 
March 29. 

April 13.—A cold front moved to the coast from 
west-northwest, and apparently pushed migrants be- 
fore it so that an interesting series of simultaneous 
“arrival” dates were recorded for the entire coast: 
green heron at Rockport, Galveston, and Kemah; 
vellow-throated vireo and ‘Tennessee warbler at 
Rockport, Kemah, and Cove; chestnut-sided warbler 
at Rockport and Kemah; redstart at Rockport, 
Galveston, Kemah, and Cove; scarlet tanager at 
Rockport, Galveston, and Kemah; painted bunting 
at Rockport and Kemah. 

April 26-27.—Following a cold wave and rain 
from the north and northeast, Galveston Island was 
alive with migrants, including: hundreds of yellow 
warblers; of hooded scarlet tana- 
gers, and rose-breasted grosbeaks; dozens of bay- 
breasted warblers, ruby-throated hummingbirds, 
and indigo buntings; and many other species in 
lesser numbers. Of special interest were a Cape 
May warbler at Rockport, 2 black-poll warblers 
on Galveston Island, and 2 more black-polls at 
Kemah on April 27. 

Departure dates of some wintering species at 
Rockport (listed first) and Cove follow: Canada 
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April 11; gadwall, May 16, May 11; 


baldpate, May 16, May 4; white-throated sparrow, 
April 3, April 27; Lincoln’s sparrow, April 20, 
April 27.—Grorce G. Witttams, The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 


UTAH REGION.—From the breaking of winter un- 
til the last days of January, the weather was uni- 
formly mild with a gradual increase to summer tem- 
peratures during the first week in 
May. Much rain fell throughout 
the period, but there was 
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gion, the mild weather 


left them free to move on, so that probably only 
local breeders and stragglers remained. 

With ‘Tanner, ‘Taylor, and Webb, I took 20 field 
trips after February | from favorable points about 
Salt Lake City to places 150 miles distant; each 
trip was from 14 to 3 days in length. If there had 
been any noteworthy waves of migrants, we should 
have noticed them. Subsequent checks after the 
birds’ arrival revealed normal or increased numbers 
of breeding birds, except for some ducks, and all of 
the hawks and woodpeckers. 

Waterfowl—N. F. Nelson summed up the water- 
fowl situation at the Ogden Bay Refuge as follows: 
“In general the number of waterfowl returning 
through our refuges during the spring migration 
was lower than last year. This is especially true of 
the pintail. Last year any field trip revealed large 
numbers of pintails, but that wasn’t the case this 
year. The redhead has not returned in as many 
numbers as previous years, in fact the numbers 
seem to be quite low.” John B. Van den Akker, 
of the Bear River Refuge, stated: “We estimate a 
25°; drop in the spring migration of ducks. Our 
hawk and owl population records are very near to 
what they: were last year. We do not have enough 
woodpeckers to indicate a trend.” 

In the following report from Van den Akker, the 
letter “A” indicates arrival, “P” indicates peak 
numbers, and “D” departure: western grebe, A on 
February 21; white pelican, A on March 11; double- 
crested cormorant, A on March 13; Brewster’s egret, 
\ on April 3; white-faced glossy ibis, A on April 16; 
whistling swan, A on February 11, P of 11,000 on 
\pril 1, D on May 1; lesser snow goose, A on Feb- 
ruary 24, P of 4500 on March 17, D on April 30; 
mallard, wintered, P of 25,000 on March 1; gad- 
wall, A on February 28, P not reached by end of 
the period; baldpate, A on February 13, P of 10,900 


on April 1; pintail, A on February 13, P of 157,000 
on March 1; green-winged teal, A on February 12, 
P of 66,000 on April 1; shoveller, A on February 15, 
P of 17,000 on April 1; canvas-back, A on February 
14, P of 40,000 on April 1; redhead, A on February 
23, P of 7400 on April 14; lesser scaup, A on Feb- 
ruary 22, P of 42,400 on April 1, D on May 15; 
ruddy duck, A on February 25, P of 3100 on April 
14; buffle-head, A on February 27, P of 150 on 
April 14, D on May 2; American merganser, win- 
tered, P of 2350 on April 14; red-breasted mer- 
ganser, A on April 1, P of 140 on April 14, D on 
May 15. 

Shorebirds.—Unless otherwise indicated, the fol- 
lowing records were obtained by Van den Akker at 
the Bear River Refuge: black-bellied plover, arrived 
on May 15, maximum of 2000 on May 19, and de- 
parted May 29; long-billed curlew, arrived on March 
20, maximum of 20 on April 14; solitary sandpiper, 
4, April 27, near Payson; western willet, arrived on 
April 8, maximum of 20 on April 14; greater yellow- 
legs, 2, March 31, Decker’s Lake; marbled godwit, 
arrived on April 10, maximum of 2000 on May 1, 
and departed May 15, and at Decker’s lake there 
were 12 on March 17; avocet, arrived on February 
28, maximum of 5800 on April 14; black-necked 
stilt, arrived on April 6, maximum of 100 on April 
14; Wilson’s phalarope, 3 on April 27 near Payson, 
arrived at Bear River on May 16 and 50 still present 
at end of the period; and northern phalarope, 
arrived on May 5 and 50 still present at end of 
the period. 

Gulls and terns.—Observations among this group 
were made at the Bear River Refuge (Van den 
\kker): California gull, arrived on March 1, max- 
imum of 7000 on May 15; ring-billed gull, arrived 
on February 14, maximum of 2000 on March 1, 
and departed March 17; Forster’s tern, arrived on 
April 21, peak numbers not reached by the end of 
the period; Caspian tern, arrived on April 20, 
maximum of 15 on May 15; and black tern, arrived 
on May 8, maximum of 12,000 on May 15. 

Other water birds —At the Uba Dam on April 20, 
there were 8 loons, 10 eared grebes, and 1 bittern. 
An estimated flock of 50 sandhill cranes was seen 
on April 28 in Utah County (F. R. Shelton). 

Goatsuckers, swifts, and hummingbirds. — Two 
poor-wills were observed on May 29, and 1 night- 
hawk on May 30. Ten white-throated swifts were 
noted on May 25. A black-chinned hummingbird 
was seen on May 11, and on April 19 and 20 broad- 
tailed hummingbirds were recorded from 3 points 
in the city (Lockerbie, Taylor, Webb). 

Woodpeckers and flycatchers.—A red-naped sap- 
sucker was reported on March 23. Flycatcher ob- 
servations were as follows: Arkansas kingbird, May 
j; ash-throated fiycatcher, May 19; Say’s phoebe, 
\pril 13; western flycatcher, May 11; Wright's, 
Hammond's, and olive-sided flycatchers, May 25; 
wood pewee, May 29; and gray flycatcher, May 30. 

Vireos and warblers.— Recorded arrival dates 
among this group were: plumbeous and gray vireos, 
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May 25; warbling vireo, May 5; orange-crowned 
warbler, April 27; Virginia’s warbler, May 4; yel- 
warbler, May 2; Audubon’s warbler, 50, April 
27; black-throated gray, and Macgillivray’s warblers 
and yellow-throat, May 29-30; pileolated warbler, 
May 16; Townsend’s warbler, May 12; chat, May I1. 

Other land birds.—There was no record for any 
species of swallow earlier than April 18-20. House 
wrens appeared on April 25, Bewick’s wren on 
April 30, and rock wren on April 16. Mockingbirds 
were seen on April 20, and catbirds on June 8. The 
sage thrasher was noted on April 20. Olive-backed 
thrushes had appeared by May 25. The blue-gray 
gnatcatcher was recorded on May 4, and the ruby- 
crowned kinglet on March 31. Bohemian waxwings 
were last seen on March 18 (Webb, Taylor), and 
the last observation of starlings was of 2 birds on 
February 16. The bobolink was seen on June 1, 
yellow-headed blackbird on March 29, and Bullock’s 
oriole on May 9. After its arrival on May 25, west- 
ern tanagers were common after June 1. Lazuli 
buntings were first recorded on May 4. 

Rarities—On April 13, L. D. Pfouts reported 2 
brown pelicans in a flock of white pelicans coming 
to Utah Lake from the southeast. Bert Webb re- 
ported a varied thrush singing on May 13.—C. W. 
LOCKERBIE, 223 West 9th South St., Salt Lake City 4, 
Utah. 
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SAN FRANCISCO REGION,—At the beginning of 
April at a 2000-foot level in the South Coast Range, 
the live oaks and valley oaks were beginning to 
flower. Madrone_ flowers 
were dropping, and syca- 
mores were coming into 
leaf. Cream bush was in 
leaf and bracken was un- 
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conspicuous revival of 
growth in grasses and 
forbs. There were light 
rains and low temperatures 
with some frost. Birds were 
not at all conspicuous or 
numerous even in good sites, where in other years, 
at this season, there had been great activity. As is 
usual for this time of year, there was a_ long 
period when each day the grass was thoroughly wet 
for nearly the whole morning and it was impossible 
to walk through grass without getting wet shoes. 
This would affect animals that live close to the 
ground and it may be a cause for late beginning of 
some seasonal activities. This condition may not 
apply generally at lower levels or at more interior 
localities. 

For a week after April 10 the first warm days, 
with temperatures between 80° and 90°, were clear. 
These were the first days on which flying insects 
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were conspicuous. Crane flies were prominent over 
grassy areas and among trees. The crowned spar- 
rows decreased appreciably and there was increasing 
evidence of bird nesting. Numerous moths were 
active on the night of April 12. By the end of the 
month the annual vegetation was drying rapidly 
and by mid-May the growth of most plants had 
stopped and the lower layer of plants nearly every- 
where looked brown. Toward the end of May the 
leaves on buckeye and madrone trees turned brown, 
and over wide areas oak moths had defoliated the 
live oaks. There was another cool, cloudy period 
with some light rain, but this had no appreciable 
effect on the widespread drought. The early dryness 
and mild conditions made the beginning of the 
nesting season especially favorable, but by June | 
there were indications that the nesting would ter- 
minate quickly and many kinds of birds would 
wander off to find better conditions. 

Last records given below for wintering species 
on the Hastings Reservation were considerably later 
than the departure of the main population of each 
species; this was apparently hastened by the warmth 
and drought: band-tailed pigeon, April 22; 
woodpecker, April 20; robin, April 16; varied thrush, 
April 6; hermit thrush, April 21; ruby-crowned 
kinglet, April 21; cedar waxwing, April 24; myrtle 
warbler, April 18; Audubon’s warbler, April 20; 
white-crowned sparrow, April 22; golden-crowned 
sparrow, May 1; white-throated sparrow, April 18 
(only 1 seen this last winter); Lincoln’s sparrow, 
April 24. 

Time of arrival for several characteristic 
mer birds was indicated by the season’s first record 
at one location, the Hastings Reservation. These 
birds were the last ones to arrive for the summer, 
and this vear they tended to come a little earlier 
than usual: poor-will, April 1; black-chinned hum- 
mingbird, April 18; ash-throated flycatcher, April 
12; wood pewee, April 18; olive-sided flycatcher, 
Apri! 11; purple martin, April 7; solitary vireo, 
April 10; yellow warbler, April 18; black-throated 
gray warbler, April 13; Macgillivray’s warbler, April 
6; yellow-breasted chat, April 30; black-headed gros- 
beak, April 8 (female working on nest on April 15); 
lazuli bunting, April 18; chipping sparrow, April 12. 
An individual of a strictly transient species, the 
Nashville warbler, was seen on April 14. 

Notes supplied by Milton L. Seibert are from the 
vicinity of Oakland. The pair of sparrow hawks 
nesting in his yard had 2 eggs on April 5 and 5 
eggs on April 13. A western flycatcher nest being 
built on April 20 had 3 eggs on April 29. A nest 
of the chestnut-backed chickadee in the Redwood 
Regional Park had 5 eggs on April 29, at the same 
time another chickadee was seen excavating a nest- 
ing cavity. Male hermit thrushes were singing in 
the same park on April 20 and 29. A brown towhee 
nest had 2 eggs and 2 newly hatched young on 
April 13. 

This year in our region many persons, both 
singly and in groups, made regular trips into the 


Lewis's 


sum- 


field to watch birds. There are indications that 
maintenance of this interest will depend on adopt- 
ing more specific objectives than the making of a 
list for each trip. Many topics invite special atten- 
tion in the field over wide areas. Among the land 
birds in some localities this year there was a 
marked scarcity of hawks, hummingbirds, the violet- 
green swallow, and the lazuli bunting. At the same 
places the Bullock’s oriole and the black-headed 
grosbeak were more numerous and more active 
than in previous years. It would be profitable to 
determine how widespread or how lasting are these 
changes. So too it would be a worthy undertaking 
in the region to study the nesting ranges of such 
sparse, irregular, or changing birds as Cassin’s king- 
bird, olive-sided flycatcher, purple martin, mocking- 
bird, robin, phainopepla, hooded oriole, cowbird, 
and grasshopper sparrow.—JrAN M. LinspaLe, Hast 
ings Reservation, Jamesburg Route, Monterey, Calif. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA REGION. The 
weather since January was marked by an absence 
of heavy rainfall, although it was sufficient in most 
places to permit green 
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Deothys i too little to replenish 
underground water sup- 
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\n offshore trip south- 
ward from Newport Bay 
into Santa Catalina Gulf on April 19 produced 22 
pink-footed shearwaters, 2 sooty shearwaters (also 3 
at La Jolla, March 15—Crouch), 3 fulmars, 1 para- 
sitic and 3 pomarine jaegers, and migrating loons 
(common and/or Arctic) in flocks of 15-25 (Comby, 
et al.). One common loon visited Havasu Lake on 
the Colorado River, April 12 (Gale Monson). 

White pelican—There was a good flight: at 
Havasu Lake, 135 on March 25, and a maximum of 
362 on April 25 (G.M.); flocks of 250 
April 3 (Daugherty), 500 on the 20th 
1000 on the 27th (J. T. Parker). 

Geese.—W. D. Quattlebaum of Pasadena reported 
fewer geese in the late January flight along the base 
of the San Gabriel Mts., with 40 on the 27th, and 
25 on the 28th; there was also a flock over Upland 
on the 28th (Friesen). The last snow goose in the 
Havasu area was seen on March 6 at Topock, and 
1 Canada goose was there on April 11 (G.M_.). 

Ducks.—Little definite migratory movement was 
reported. An influx of cinnamon teal was evident 
from February 22 to March 8, with a maximum in 
early April—24 at Little Lake, Inyo Co., on the 9th 
(F.), and 150 at Carlsbad on the 12th (H. L. Cogs- 
well). Pintails, as usual, were much below autumn 
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numbers, the largest flock (161) at Havasu Lake 
on March 5 (G.M.), and the latest migrants along 
the coast, 20 over San Pedro breakwater on April 
19 (R. Mall). A huge migration of scoters, mostly 
surf, was encountered by A. D. Brattland on May 18 
some 25-30 miles south of Point Sur, when his ship 
plowed through a resting flock composed of “mil 
lions” for over 3 hours. Although not an _ orni- 
thologist, he described the birds so well that there 
was no question of the identity of most of the flock. 
As such numbers are unknown in southern Cali- 
fornia, it is problematical whence they might have 
congregated for this northward flight. A few of the 
rarer ducks were reported as follows: blue-winged 
teal, 1 at Dominguez Lagoon on March 7 (D.), 2 
there on April 20 (deLaubenfels), and apparently 
regular on the Colorado River where the last 4 
were seen on April 23 (G.M.); (American) black 
scoters, male and 2 females, at Ballona Creek 
mouth, April 9 (deL.); female hooded merganser 
at Havasu Lake, March 19 (G.M.). On May 3, Mr. 
Comby saw a red-breasted merganser flying west- 
ward against a strong wind through San Gorgonio 
Pass (between our 2 highest mountain ranges) and 
coming down in the desert, apparently exhausted. 

Turkey vulture.—After the first transients (5) 
over the San Gabriel River Sanctuary on February 
14, there were almost daily flights from March 2 
to 21, but no very large numbers. Maximums of 
75 came on the 13th and 2Ist, and there was a 
late flight of 75 on April 29 at Arcadia (Quattle- 
baum). 

Swainson’s hawk.—All recorded flights were late 
and small—2 at Laguna Dam on April 2, to 20 near 
Fairmont, Los Angeles Co., on April 26-27, and the 
last 2 over upper Arroyo Seco, San Gabriel Mts., 
May 4 (H.L.C.). As thus pictured, the peak was 
just 4 weeks later than last year. 

Other hawks.—There was 1 osprey at Laguna 
Dam on April 2 (H.L.C.), and 2 at Irvine Lake on 
April 24 (Wilson). A pigeon hawk was noted at 
Palos Verdes on March 8 (Shuart), and at Griffith 
Park, L.A., on April 6 (Russell). Other species are 
rarely recorded moving from one place to another; 
but suspiciously soaring (and northwestwardly trav- 
eling) sharp-shinned, Cooper’s, and red-tailed hawks 
are frequently seen between the south face of the 
San Gabriel Mts. near Pasadena and the Tehachepi 
foothills. Thorough search in March and April 
along this flight line (used by many other birds) 
might reveal a number of local “Hawk Mountains.” 

Rails.—-A count of 1 clapper rail to every 100 
feet of suitable habitat at Newport Bay was ob- 
tained by M. W. deLaubenfels and several of his 
students when they dragged the shoreline during an 
extremely high tide on April 20 (in an unsuccessful 
search for black rails). 

Shorebirds—Apparently there was a very poor 
flight, although coastal coverage was skimpy during 
the peak period of late April and early May. At 
§.G.R.S., Hudsonian curlews fed in the fields and 
flew downstream nightly in flocks numbering from 
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3 on April 13 to a varying maximum of 100-200 
on April 25-29, and a last 60 on May 5 (H.L.C.); 
smaller flocks in Baldwin Hills, L.A., reached a peak 
of 18 on April 30, some staying to May 15 (R.M.). 
In the Imperial valley and Colorado River sections, 
the following species were recorded in the maximum 
flocks indicated: snowy plover, 15;  black-bellied 
plover, 5; Wilson’s snipe, 33; long-billed curlew, 5; 
least sandpiper, 400; western sandpiper, 100; dow- 
itcher, 120; marbled godwit, 60. Along the Palos 
Verdes coast, the wandering tattler flight began on 
May 10 with 2 and reached a peak of 7 on May 12, 
which was both poor and late; the birds appeared 
to be mated and less quarrelsome than in other 
vears (Shuart). A lesser yellow-legs was regular at 
Dominguez Lagoon (S.), and 1 appeared at S.G.R.S. 
on April 6 (H.L.C.); a solitary sandpiper was seen 
at S.G.R.S. on April 20 (H.L.C., R.M.) and 27 (K. 
Rusterholz)—both are rare spring migrants. 

Phalaropes.—There was a very early flight of 
Wilson’s phalaropes through Imperial valley—24 on 
March 13 (Comby) and 1 on April 2 (H.L.C.), all in 
breeding plumage. These were far in advance of 
previous records (April 9), but 30 at Quail Lake, 
Los Angeles Co., on April 27 were normal. One 
very early northern phalarope, dead about 5 days, 
was found on the coast north of San Diego, March 
30 (Crouch). At least 1000 red and northern phala- 
ropes were seen while enroute from San Francisco 
to Los Angeles by steamer on April 4 (Kent). 

Gulls.—A flock of several hundred ring- 
billed (California?) gulls passed along the base of 
the San Gabriel Mts. at La Cafiada, March 14 
(H.L.C.), and 194 ring-bills in 5 flocks went north 
over Topock on the 15th (G.M.). Breeding-plum- 
aged Bonaparte’s were present as inland transients 
on April 4-7—12 at Cuyamaca Lake (Crouch), and 
4 at Montebello (H.L.C.). 

Terns.—There was little coastwise coverage during 
the May flight period, but a few common terns 
were found: 3 at Sunset Beach on May 8 (Comby), 
and 2 at Venice on June 1 (R. T. Peterson, H.L.C.). 
The first 2 Caspian terns in the Havasu Lake 
area were seen at Topock on April 16 (G.M.); sev- 
eral were migrating north along the coast at Pacific 
Palisades on May 30 (H.L.C.). 

Swifts—After the first Vaux’s swifts appeared at 
La Jolla on April 12, they were numerous on dull, 
cloudy days from April 24 to May 17 throughout 
the San Gabriel valley, with 2 very late birds near 
Hemet on June 5 (Wilson). Mrs. Alma Mason, of 
the Highland Park section of L.A., reported 50 black 
swifts on May 14—a species all too often missed 
in their brief passage. 

Swallows.—-No large flight of violet-greens was 
reported, but small flocks were frequent from March 
14 to April 12, when there were also large numbers 
of cliff swallows passing north along the coast at 
La Jolla and fighting a stiff onshore breeze. Local 
colonies of cliff swallows arrived much earlier— 
March 12-15 on the coastal lowlands, and along the 
Colorado River on March 29 (G.M.), on which date 
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200-300 were seen migrating with a like number 
of tree swallows at Camp Pendleton (Crouch). Tree 
swallows arrived at their S.G.R.S. nesting area by 
February 14; but wintering numbers (1600+) still 
at Topock on March 26 diminished to 130 by 
April 25 (G.M.), and migrants estimated at 1500 
were over Laguna Dam, the All American Canal, 
and in Imperial valley on April 2, comparing poorly 
with the many thousands seen in the same locality 
on April 6 last year (H.L.C.). 

Vireos.—The first (Cassin’s) solitary vireo was 
March 14 (early), and the first warbling 
vireo on the 16th at Pasadena (Q); a maximum of 
6 solitarys were at S.G.R.S. on April 29 (D.), and 
warbling vireos present as transients as late as Mav 
11-17, although breeding birds had arrived in local 
canyons before April 5. 
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Warblers.—Although some observers reported a 
general scarcity, a small boat 9 miles off San Clem- 
ente (town) on April 19 was visited by I Nashville, 
1 Audubon’s, 2 Tolmie’s, 2 pileolated, and 2 black- 
throated gray warblers, the last being captured and 
taken to C. V. Duff of Hollywood, who banded 
and released them (Comby, et al.). These, plus a 
male Townsend’s and a male pileolated on the rocks 
of San Pedro breakwater on the same date (R.M.) 
indicated quite a movement up the coast. On April 
21, Mr. Kent listed 6 Nashville, 24 black-throated 
gray, 1 ‘Townsend's, and 1 hermit warbler in 
Santa Anita Canyon. The biggest wave came on 
April 29-30, when all observers reported 1-20 pileo- 
lateds, plus varying assemblages of other species. 
At S.G.R.S. on the 29th, Mrs. Daugherty tallied 
8 orange-crowned, 30 Nashville, 6 black-throated 
gray, and | hermit warbler, while at San Diego on 
the same date Ken Stott, Jr.. and L. M. Huey 
reported large numbers of all these, plus yellows, 
Townsend's, and 1 Tolmie’s. A smaller wave was 
evident on May 4 at Palos Verdes, when Mr. Shuart 
listed maximum numbers of chats, as well as all 
the others except Tolmie’s, black-throated gray, 
and Nashville. One Townsend's warbler was noted 
at Mesquite Springs, Death Valley, April 7 (C.F.). 

Miscellaneous.—Hummingbirds (sp.?) were seen 
migrating over open ocean 9 miles off San Clemente 
on April 19 (Comby). An _ olive-sided flycatcher 
appeared on April 29 at Arcadia (Q.), and on May 
17 at S.G.R.S. (H.L.C.). Five crows on February 11 
and 10 on March 16 were flying northwest high 
over Altadena, 1 bird in each flock calling (Q.). 
A phainopepla on February 20 was very early at 
Banning (Wilson); its general arrival on the Pacific 
slope was April 27-30; and a midmorning flight 
of 10 males and 1 female passed along the foothills 
above Arcadia on May 18 (H.L.C., R.M.). A few 
early western tanagers in late March were followed 
by the arrival of 23 at Banning on April 18 (W.) 
and a widespread wave on April 28-30; the last 
2 were seen at S.G.R.S. on May 23, 10 days earlier 
than last year’s latest (H.L.C.). There were 3 
vesper sparrow records between March 8 and April 
14, all from desert or near-desert localities. The 


white-crowned sparrow (Z. J. oriantha) arrived at 
§.G.R.S. on April 27 (K.R.), and at Topock (3) 
on April 30 (G.M.), a week after the departure 
of wintering gambelii. 

Rarities.—Least bittern, Newport Bay, April 24 
(C. Friesen); yellow-shafted flicker at Mesquite 
Springs, Death Valley, April 7 (C.F.); scissor-tailed 
flycatcher at Anaheim sometime in April (Mrs. C. P. 
Beardsley fide J. H. Comby); eastern phoebe at San 
Jose Creek, May 14 (Comby); Bendire’s thrasher 
at Banning, March 3 (Wilson); evening grosbeak, 
pair (male singing), at Chilao, San Gabriel Mts., 
May 29 (Mrs. H. E. Litten); Harris’s sparrow, | 
with other Zonotrichia at Los Angeles, April 13 
(Mason).—Howarpb L. Cocswe.i, San Gabriel River 
Wildlife Sanctuary, 2610 S. Durfee Ave., El Monte, 
Calif. 





WINTER BIRD-POPULATION STUDY 


EGINNING with the winter season of 1947- 

1948, Audubon Field Notes will institute an 
annual winter bird-population census similar in 
nature to the already established breeding-bird 
census. The proposed winter census should not be 
confused with the Christmas bird count, from 
which it will differ radically. Both the breeding- 
bird census and the winter bird-population study 
have as their main objective the determination of 
the number of birds occurring in a measured area 
of a certain type of habitat. 

It should be pointed out at the start that de- 
termining bird populations in winter is more diffi- 
cult than during the breeding season, at which 
time birds are segregated in rather restricted 
territories—one pair of each species confined to a 
small area that does not overlap the territory of 
another pair of the same species. This territory 
concept is fundamental to the spot-mapping method 
of determining breeding populations. In winter 
the area covered by individual birds is usually 
much greater than in the summer. Thus, in many 
cases, the total ranges of individual birds may not 
be entirely restricted to a study area unless it is 
an exceptionally large one. Furthermore, in win- 
ter, birds tend to frequent more different types 
of habitat than during the breeding season. Some 
species, particularly some of the finches, even seem 
to wander continuously during the winter and at 
no time may they be considered winter residents 
in any restricted area. All of these factors, together 
with more likelihood of inclement weather, con- 
tribute to a much greater daily fluctuation in the 
birds that one might expect to see during the 
course of a winter study. 

In spite of these difficulties it is important to 
obtain figures on the abundance of birds during 
the winter in all sorts of habitats in different 
parts of the country. This type of quantitative 
study of winter bird populations is in its infancy, 


however, and there is ample opportunity for in- 
terested bird students to make real contributions 
in the refining of methods. Because of the above 
mentioned difficulties, at the present time we know 
of no practical method of accurately determining 
the absolute number of wintering birds that occupy 
any exactly determined area of habitat. Therefore, 
some of the foremost students of bird populations 
that we attempt to ascertain 
the average number of each species present in the 
area, rather than the total number that use the 
area. This may be determined most accurately by 
making a number of trips to the area, determining 
as nearly as possible the exact number of birds 
present there on each trip, and then finding the 
average number seen per trip. 

One of the difficulties that may be encountered 
in this method is in being sure that all of the 
birds present have been recorded without counting 
any individuals twice. The habit of birds to move 
around rather freely in the winter contributes to 
this difficulty. 

Instructions.—Participants in this first winter 
bird-population study should follow these definite 
instructions: (1) Select an area of uniform habitat 
and determine its size. It is desirable to reduce 
edge effect by leaving a margin of 100 feet of the 
same habitat around the area. If you have been 
conducting a breeding bird census you might use 
the same area for the winter study if it is large 
enough. Ideally, a forest area should be close to 50 
acres. A shrubby or swampy area may be smaller, 
but not less than 20 acres; an open grassy field 
should be larger. (2) Make a map of the area, 
showing all conspicuous landmarks for the easy 
orientation of observations. (3) Make at least 8 
trips through the area during the height of the 
winter season, the last week in December through 
the first week in February in the northern States, 
or merely the month of January in the southern 
States. (4) A definite route through the area should 
be followed on each census trip, and the position 
of all birds seen marked on a copy of the map on 
each trip. Where hedgerows and open fields are 
involved a good method is to drive the birds by a 
given point, where they can be counted as they 
pass; to be most effective this involves the par- 
ticipation of several persons. (5) From your ex- 
perience with the position and movements of the 
birds seen determine as accurately as possible the 
number of each species seen on each trip. (6) 
Then determine the average number of birds seen 
in the area on each trip by dividing the total 
number seen on all trips by the number of trips, 
worked out to the nearest tenth, and calculate to 
the nearest whole number the theoretical number 
per 100 acres of the same sort of habitat by divid- 
ing the average number seen per trip by the total 
acreage of your area, marked off to two decimal 
places. If final population density per 100 acres 
is .5 or less, a plus (+) sign should be used to in- 
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dicate density. For example: An average of 20 
juncos per trip in 40 acres of brushy field gives 20 
+ .40, or an average of 50 juncos per 100 acres of 
habitat. (7) In writing the report follow the form 
of the model census given below, being sure to list 
all birds in the order of the 4th Edition of the 
Check-List of North American Birds. (8) The 
average number of birds per 100 acres should be 
given first to the nearest whole number, followed 
by the average number of birds in the area cal- 
culated to the nearest tenth and placed in parenth- 
eses. (g) Send compiled data, together with a map 
and description of the location and habitat of 
the area covered, and a description of the method 
employed in making the study to the Editor, Aud- 
ubon Field Notes, not later than February 20, 1948. 

Caution.—Census trips should be made during 
favorable weather. In order to avoid a density of 
birds that would be both artificial and too high, 
there should be no kind of winter feeding by man 
within the area. Even if there is any artificial 
feeding of birds adjacent to the area, the popula- 
tion within the study tract may be influenced, and 
the census taker should state the location of all 
known nearby feeders. Be sure that the area in- 
cludes only one type of habitat. If two habitats 
are present work out a separate census for each on 
an acreage basis of the habitat represented and 
the number of birds present in each ecological 
type. Examples of distinct habitat are: upland 
deciduous forest, upland coniferous forest, bottom- 
land deciduous forest, plowed field, shruby field, 
grassy field, fresh-water pond, brackish marsh, sand 
dunes, and beach. 

Form.—Below is an example of the form in 
which the report should appear: 


Bottomland Forest. SIZE: 75 acres. LOCATION: 
Patuxent Research Refuge, Laurel, Maryland. 
DrscriPTION OF ARFA: A fairly mature second- 


growth forest area, roughly rectangular in shape, 
and covering the well-drained portion of the flood 
plain of the Patuxent River, which cuts through 
the tract. The canopy is about 80 feet in height, 
and the average diameter of tree trunks breast 
high is 18 inches. It is characterized by a great 
variety of plants. Dominant trees in the order of 
their abundance are: river birch (Betula nigra), 
hornbeam (Carpinus caroliniana), beech (Fagus 
grandifolia), pin oak (Quercus palustris), American 
elm (Ulmus americana), tulip poplar (Lirioden- 
dron tulipifera), sweet gum (Liquidambar styraci- 
flua), red maple (Acer rubrum). A fairly distinct 


understory is present in different parts of the 
forest, and includes such species as poison ivy 
(Toxicodendron radicans), blackhaw (Viburnum 


prunifolium), and spicebush (Lindera aestivalis). 
Water: Aside from the Patuxent River, temporary 
pools are created from time to time due to flood- 
ing. CLIMATE: Daily mean temperature during 
census period, 34° (extremes, 11° to 61°); total 
precipitation, 3-1/2 inches (ground covered with 
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maximum of 5 inches of snow during 6 days of 
census period). River frozen for a total of 3 days 
during period. Foop: Mast and winter fruit crop 
above normal. CENsus DATES: Dec. 25, 29; Jan. 3, 
7, 10, 15, 20, 27; Feb. 5. Total, g trips. Hours per 


trip averaged 2-1/2. CENSUS—AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF BIRDS SEEN PER 100 ACRES OF HABITAT (WITH 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS IN AREA PER TRIP 


IN PARENTHESES): turkey vulture, 1 (.6); red-tailed 
hawk, 1 (.6); red-shouldered hawk, 1 (.6); barred 
owl, + (.2); flicker, 8 (6.1); pileated woodpecker, 
1 (.9); red-bellied woodpecker, 5 (4.0); red-headed 
woodpecker, 1 (.7); yellow-bellied sapsucker, 1 
(.6); hairy woodpecker, 1 (.7); downy woodpecker, 
5 (3-9); blue jay, 2 (1.9); Carolina chickadee, 5 
(4.0); tufted titmouse, 8 (6.6); white-breasted 
nuthatch, 3 (2.4); red-breasted nuthatch, 1 (.6); 
brown creeper, 2 (1.6); winter wren, + (.3); Caro- 
lina (1.8); hermit thrush, 1 (.7); golden- 
crowned kinglet, 8 (6.6); cedar waxwing, 2 (1.3); 
myrtle warbler, 11 (8.4); cardinal, 2 (1.8); eastern 
goldfinch, 11 (8.4); slate-colored junco, 42 (33.4); 
white-throated sparrow, 2 (1.3). Total: average of 
133 birds per 100 acres. REMARKs: Titmice, chick- 
adees, downy woodpeckers, brown creepers, and 
golden-crowned kinglets frequently occurred in 
mixed flocks. Juncos and goldfinches usually oc- 
curred in single-species flocks. Abundance of poison 
ivy fruit probably accounted for the unusually high 
number of myrtle warblers. The figure for barred 
owls is probably low, since all censuses were made 
during the daytime. The red-headed woodpecker 
was restricted to an area less than an acre in size 
that contained many dead trees.—John Doe. 

Additional studies:—Although very  time-con- 
suming and not essential to this sort of winter 
bird-population study, the following and chart- 
ing of the movements of individuals and groups 
of birds will reveal much valuable information 
about social behavior, size of winter territory, and 
other facts relating to the life history of the 
species involved. Among other things to be looked 
for is the extent to which there is an interchange 
of individual birds among different flocks roaming 
through the area, and the extent to which the 
ranges of different flocks overlap. Knowledge of 
these facts is important to the further development 
of techniques for censusing winter populations. 
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THE 48th CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 


December 20-28, inclusive 


Reports must be received by January 12 


T will soon be time again to plan for the an- 
nual Christmas Bird Count. Try to make it a 
community project, enlisting the aid of every local 
bird enthusiast. Beginners and newcomers should 
be encouraged to take part as party companions 


to the more experienced observers. Well-laid ad- 
vance plans are a great help in obtaining maximum 
coverage of the prescribed 15-mile circle. As last 
year, the results will appear in our March issue. 

Again we have a special favor to ask of those 
to whose lot it falls to record the results of the 
counts and report them to us. Please take the time 
to put your report in a form that will require 
the minimum amount of editing by us. Before 
mailing the report, check it against the sample 
count reports given below and make sure it con- 
forms to pattern in all respects. 

Read the rules carefully, even though they are 
the same as last year—also the sample count re- 
ports. Be sure to record all the data necessary to 
make a full report. As submitted, very few reports 
are correct in every detail, so keep these instruc- 
tions in front of you when typing your report. 

Area. The area covered must fall within a circle 
15 miles in diameter. It can be and usually is less, 
but in any case it must not exceed these limits. 

The count should be submitted under the name 
of the most significant geographical locality with- 
in or adjacent to the area. The description of the 
sections actually should be sufficient to 
them with reasonable 
map; this is usually the 
have of determining whether the 
territories of any two counts overlap. It should 
also indicate the various habitat types covered on 
a basis of the percent of the total time spent in 
each, i.e., cattail marsh, 10%, pasture, 40% brushy 
field, mature deciduous 20%. 
As the greatest value of these counts is the year- 
winter bird populations, 
the area should be as nearly as possible the same 
from year to 


covered 
locate 
good 


permit anyone to 
accuracy on any 


only means we 


30%, woodlands, 


to-yeal comparison ol 
year. 

the count must be made some 
December 20 to 28 inclusive. A count 


Date. This yea 
day from 


must not cover more than one calendar day. 
Weather. As weather conditions can greatly 
affect the results obtained, report them briefly, 


including temperature range, wind velocity and 
direction, and field conditions caused by weather. 
Wind velocity can be approximated by the follow- 


ing general rules: 


Wind, miles 


per how Indicated by: 


Less than 1 [ree leaves 


quiet; smoke rises 
vertically. 
Me cadsenrces Leaves rustle. 
ere Leaves and twigs in constant 
motion. 
13-18 . Raises dust; small branches move. 


eptoacekeak Small trees in leaf begin to sway. 


branches and whole 


in motion. 


. Large trees 


39-54 Tree limbs break. 


Coverage. Dawn-to-dusk counts are preferred, 
and less than a minimum of 7 hours of field 
observation cannot be considered adequate cover- 
age except in the far north. 

In order to make the counts of maximum scien 
tific value by facilitating statistical comparisons, 
it is important that you record carefully the total 
mileage covered and the total hours of field 
observations involved. We prefer observations made 
on foot while covering a prescribed route which 
will remain the same from year to year. Records 
based on observations from a car are virtually 
meaningless statistically, as they are difficult to 
compare with reports from other areas, and usually 
represent inadequate coverage of the route trav- 
ersed—heavily weighted with disproportionately 
high numbers of the larger, more conspicuous 
species. When working together as a party, record 
only the total hours the party was in the field. 
If a group breaks up into single observers ot 
smaller groups, the times spent by each observe: 
or smaller group should be totaled. 

On the same basis the total miles covered in 
the field while making actual observations should 
be reported. Don’t count time or miles spent 
hurriedly driving from one part of the area to 
another, or the birds seen, as they are only value- 
less random observations. 

The Count. All wild birds positively identified 
by sight or sound should be reported by theit 
full species names (for example, song sparrow). 
Do not use subspecific names (such as eastern song 
sparrow), except in the few cases where subspecies 
can be readily identified as such in the field. In the 
case of an unusual rarity, substantiating details 
must be given in parentheses immediately following 
the record, together with the initials of the ob- 
server vouching for its identification. This is par- 
ticularly important as it indicates to the editor 
that the observer is aware of the bird’s wintei 
status. Record exotics like mute swans and rock 
doves only if they are living a truly wild existence. 
Record accurate numerical counts of the numbers 
of individuals of each species seen within the 
count area, even for English sparrows and starlings. 
Estimates are often inaccurate and are acceptable 
only when single flocks run into the thousands and 
accurate counts are impractical. Separate parties 
must use care not to overlap counts. Species 
missed on the count, but seen in the count area 
during any part of the count period may be re- 
corded in parentheses at the end of the list but 
must not be included in the totals. They will be 
printed only if space permits. 

Explanation. Supplemental remarks must be 
held to a minimum. But if you feel that your count 
shows radical deviation from normal, not ex- 
plained by the coverage and weather notes given 
at the head of the report, you may explain such 
deviation in a note following the totals. 
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Participants. Anyone may take part in the 
making of a Christmas Bird Count. In the interests 
of efficient coverage, we prefer that counts be co- 
operative projects, enlisting the aid of all bird 
students of the region. We cannot ordinarily pub- 
lish more than one census from any one area or 
from any one observer. Therefore, collaboration of 
all individuals and organizations in one count for 
any one region is desirable. 

The Report. We suggest that in the case of 
group counts the secretary be selected in advance 
so he will be prepared to record all of the neces- 
sary data. 

Try to air-mail reports to us within 24 hours of 
the time the count was taken. Late reports cannot 
be printed. In the case of reports from the United 
States, none will be printed that are received at 
Audubon House later than January 12. 

Make the report as brief as possible. If you can, 
type in columnar form about 
line. Use only one side of a sheet of paper. 

Birds must be listed in linear form (not tabu- 
lated), using the common name and order given 
in the 1931 A. O. U. Check-List, Peterson's Field 
Guides, and Audubon Daily Field cards. Do not 
capitalize bird names unless a proper name is in- 
volved. Check your addition very carefully for both 
species and total number of individuals. 

Give names of all participants. In the event that 
correspondence concerning the report is necessary, 
the name and address of the person submitting it 
should be included without fail. We would also 
appreciate a record on a separate sheet of paper, 
of the full names and addresses of all participants. 

Sample Reports. Jo/insiown, N. Y. center of 
town to point 10 miles north; Long Lake area, 
Clear Creek as far as Clayton, Sound shore from 
Point Key to Dover; (open farmland 50%, town 
suburbs 10%, deciduous farm woodlots 20%, hem- 
lock groves 5%, cattail marsh 15%.)—Dec. 25; dawn 
to dusk. Fair; temp. 2°-8°F.; wind ENE veering to 


{6 spaces to each 


W, 8-12 m.p.h.; ground covered with 2-4 inches of 
crusted snow; all fresh water frozen except parts ol 


Clear Creek. Nine observers in 5 parties. Total 
hours, 28 (27 on foot, 1 in rowboat); total miles, 
56 (53 on foot, 3 by boat). Mute swan, 5; mallard, 
2; black duck, 6; scaup (sp.?), 45; Am. golden-eye, 
2; bufllehead, 1; pheasant, 2; rock dove, 15 (living 
on ledges of a low cliff); northern horned lark, 
6 (yellow line over eye seen distinctly—H.R.B.); 
prairie horned lark, 42; crow, 10; black-capped 
chickadee, 27; Carolina chickadee, 1 (seen and 
heard at close range in direct comparison with 
other chickadees—J.F.J.); song sparrow, 6. Total, 
38 species, plus 1 additional subspecies; 2584 indi 
viduals. (Seen in area Dec. 24: redpoll, 7; pine 
siskin, 9).—J. F. Jones, L. P. Taylor, H. R. Bass 
(Long Island Bird Club). 

White Pine Bird Sanctuary, Clover Co., Ill. 
(same area as in 1927 and subsequent counts; pine 
woodland 70%, pastures 20%, small ponds 10%).— 
Dec. 20; 8 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Overcast, with heavy 
fog until 10 a.m., light snowfall from 3 p.m. on; 
temp. 40°-20° F.; ground bare; water open. Three 
observers together. Total hours, 10 on foot; total 
miles, 12 on foot. Common loon, 1; Am. bittern, 
1; European widgeon, 1 (a @ seen at 500 yards, 
with 20X scope—H.L.M.); Am. golden-eye, 97; Bar- 
row’s golden-eye, 1; kingfisher, 2; flicker, 6; Caro- 
lina chickadee, 21; Am. pipit, 6; yellow-throat, 1 
(seen daily since Nov.); English sparrow, 27; red 
wing, 2000 (est.); bronzed grackle, 6; slate-colored 
junco, 270; Total, 29 species; about 2894 individu- 
als. (Seen in area Dec. 22: Canada goose, 17; mal 
lard, 2; coot, 5.) The unusally large population ol 
grain-eating species was due to the large amount 
of waste grain still available as a result of a severe 
storm just before the fall harvest season.—H. L. 
Mark, R. C. Smith, Mary Pelt. 

Charges. The charge of ten cents fon 
participant in the Christmas Count is being dis- 
continued this year as impractical. 
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nine persons. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


With this issue, Margaret Brooks Hickey 
full-time duties of a 
job which she so ably 


herself will now be divided among a committee of 


resigns as 
mother. 
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